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To the Lovers of First-Class 
Literature. 


Continuation by English Writers of Dickens’ 
“Mystery of Edwin Drood.” 


“JOHN JASPER'S SECRET.” 


In our next issue we shall commence the 
publication of “JoHN JASPER’s SECRET, being a 
Narrative of certain Events Following and Explain- 
ing The Mystery of Edwin Drood’’—a novel which has 
been some time in preparation by talented English wri- 
ters, and whose appearance will be hailed with interest 
by every lover of English belles-lettres. Our present- 
ment of the new story will be adorned with a pro- 
fusion of the most spirited and admirable illustra- 
tions. The Continuation was thus composed: Mr. 
Dickens, doing what he believed to be his life-work, 
had not been entirely reticent as to the scope of that 
work ; and hints had been supplied by him, unwit- 
tingly, for a much closer estimate of the bearings 
of those portions remaining unwritten than he could 
probably have believed while in life. All these, with 
many more particulars, laboriously but lovingly pro- 
cured, have fallen into the hands of the writers of 
this concluding story, who believe that they are con- 
veying a benefit as well as a pleasure to the world in 
setting partially at rest the thousands of speculations 
to which the non-explanation of the ‘‘ Mystery’ has 
given rise. 

With our next number, containing a portion of 
“John Jasper’s Secret,’’ will be gratuitously distrib- 
uted an illustrated Supplement, containing Mr. 
Dickens’s novel of “THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN 
Droop” from its commencement. 
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THE RETREAT SOUNDED! 


Genera Grant “backs down” on Santo 
Domingo in a Message transmitting to Con- 
gress the Report of his Commissioners. This 
Message is something between a whine and a 
snarl, and is throughout only less undignified 
than it would have been, had it been prepared 
by Babcock and Ingalls, instead of by Caleb 
Cushing, who supplies the modicum of brains 
and deference to English grammar exhibited 
in the various documents, Executive and De- 
partmental, that emanate from the Govern- 
ment. It is a reluctant confession, based upon 
@ very recent conviction, that the Executive is 
but a single branch of the Government, and 
that even a President cannot venture on the 
exercise of autocratic powers without provok- 
ing reproof. The President does not pretend 
that he ‘‘went in” for Santo Domingo in defer- 
ence to any public sentiment or obvious public 
necessity, such as led to infractions of the Con- 
stitution in the cases of Florida, Louisiana, 
Texas and California. No party, or fraction of 
a party,-nor any respectable number of citizens 
of the United States, cared for Santo Domingo 
or desired its annexation on any ground what- 
ever. Neither glory nor gain demanded it. But 
soon after President Grant’s accession to power, 
he was waited on, as he tells us, by a man who, 
after pointing out the position of Santo Do- 
mingo to him on the map, proposed its annex- 
ation to the United States. This man got the 
usually clear and explicit answer which our 
excellent President generally gives on matters 
requiring knowledge and intelligence. He says: 
*‘To this I gave no reply and no indication of 
what I thought of the proposition.” In other 
words, he gazed into vacancy, and—smoked t 

Then another man came (‘‘ not that man !”), 
who represented the same things as did the 
other man, and got the same satisfaction. 

Although it might be interesting to know 
who was Man No. 1, and who Man No. 2, we 
commend the regard for his own reputation 
displayed by General Grant in not mentioning 
their names. Nor, in fact, is it necessary. 
They are far better known than the patro- 
nymics of any of his imposing array of cou- 
stitutional advisers. ‘ 

But although the mission of that man and 
fthe other man apparently went out in a cloud 
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of smoke, and the two men retired despond- 
ently to revive themselves on the bland bever- 
ages at Willard’s bar, their words were not 
wasted ; they saw no signs of victory, but 
they had triumphed ; they had drawn prizes 
instead of blanks. The Executive sent for 
that highly experienced and eminently quali- 
fied son of Mars, Babcock, who was dis- 
patched to Santo Domingo (whether in com- 
pany with the two men aforesaid, the President 
does not inform us), who compromised the 
United States, as far as he could, to a pay- 
ment of $150,000 a year for the use of a bay of 
which we had free use before, and who, as 
‘* Aide-de-Camp of the President,” negotiated 
a treaty annexing Santo Domingo to the United 
States ! 

And here the President naively remarks, 
that as soon as the existence of the treaty be- 
came publicly known,~“ it arrested and occu- 
pied public attention,” but he forgets to add, 
with the result that it received no public 
countenance, and was literally kicked out of 
the Senate. 

It would seem that this was the precise time 
for a President who declares that he has ‘‘no 
policy to enforce,” and that ‘every depart- 
ment of the Government ought to acquiesce 
in the decision of the people,” to have aban- 
doned a distasteful scheme, and relinquished 
a project that had no supporters outside of a 
ring of adventurers, except among the para- 
sites of power. 

But the President did not do so. He did 
not conform to the expressed wishes of the 
nation and its representatives. On the con- 
trary, he usurped the war-making power of 
the country by armed interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of one Republic, and in domi- 
neering over and browbeating another—squan- 
dering the money of the nation in opposition 
to the nation’s will, and occupying its fleets 
on stations where they were not needed, to 
the damage of American interests elsewhere. 

Not content with that, nor yet with charac- 
acterizing a grave act of the Senate of the 
United States as “folly,” we find him using 
the whole of his power and patronage to strike 
down a statesman whose notions of public 
policy did not coincide with his own, and to 
coerce infirm and venial Congressmen to sup- 
port his views ! 

And now the President tells us, with af- 
fected respect for the novel hypothesis that 
this is a Government of the people and not of 
a military dictator, ‘‘that the will of the 
people, constitutionally expressed, is the su- 
preme law.” Does General Grant mean to say 
that the will of the people was not constitu- 
tionally expressed by the Senate, when, in the 
exercise of its constitutional powers, it rejected 
the Babcock-Baez treaty? 

He now appeals to the people against their 
representatives, disregarding their will as 
‘‘constitutionally expressed.” What the re- 
sult of that appeal will be, recent elections in- 
dicate with sufficient clearness. He has 
thrown a tub to the people in the shape of a 
report from Commissioners Howe, White and 
Wade. It is a respectable document, to which 
we shall take another occasion to pay our at- 
tention, but in no way exciting or incendiary, 
nor does it contain much information we did 
not possess before—none, indeed, that any in- 
telligent clerk from the State Department could 
not have procured easily, at a cost of five dol- 
lars per day and ‘‘traveling expenses.” 

We are sorry the President was not able to 
get out of this miserable Santo Domingo busi- 
ness with a little more dignity. But he has 
not been accustomed to defeat in the field, and 
does not know how to accept it with decency 
in politics. We recognize his Message as a 
surrender, and, unless he brings up his de- 
funct scheme, or that part of it relating to the 
lease of Samana, in some new shape, we shall 
be disposed to grant him an indefinite truce. 
But these things, now irrevocable, will re- 
main : 

1. A Constitution violated by a gross usurp- 
ation of power. 

2. The Republican party almost hopelessly 
disorganized by a’ President who has sought to 
force on it his policy, against its will, and that 
of the nation. 

3. The scandal of a President of the United 
States descending to the tactics and paltry 
practices of the Lobby. 








NATIONAL HONOR’ AND RE- 
SOURCES EXEMPLIFIED. 


As THE sustenance of Governmental credit 
is one of the most essential points in National 
integrity, the eyes of all true-hearted Ameri- 
cans, and of foreign friends of popular Gov- 
ernment, may well turn often toward the 
means in operation for paying the vast debt 
resulting from our war of National Preserva- 
tion. The success of those measures thus far 
is one of the noblest trophies in American 
history—and, we might add, in all history ; 
for, in what country, subjected to severe 
strains on its resources, can there be found a 
parallel to the financial achievements follow- 
ing on our contest for National life? 

The spirit and energies of the American 


times. And now, after a stormy decade, which 


the gloomy period when even a small Ten Mil- 


| takers (Howell Cobb being then in the Nationa 
Treasury), at the beginning of our civil strife ! 

When the danger of the nation became 
| manifest; when our Governmeht and people 
| were alike roused by the rebel cannon at Fort 
| Sumter; when the contest assumed its true 
shape, as a struggle involving National exist- 
ence or National destruction—the hearts and 
| the pockets of the people were alike touched 
by appeals from a thoroughly loyal Adminis- 
tration ; and thousands of millions of dollars 
were furnished to maintain the immense forces 
required for defense against treason and dis- 
ruption. As the expénse and debt increased 
with the prolongation of the war, it was often 
said by faint-hearted and disloyal persons 
among us, and the aspersion was gladly echoed 
by foreign enemies of our Republic, that, 
even if rebellion were crushed, and National 
Unity preserved, the debt created for sustain- 
ing our forces in the field would never be 
paid—that the people would not submit to 
the necessary taxation, and that Repudiation 
would, ere long, throw a cloud of dishonor 
over the nation thus preserved by such hercu- 
lean efforts. 

But, see now the results! After all the 
butcheries, losses, and horrors to which the 
American people have been subjected by the 
**Slaveholders’ Rebellion,” the honest debt- 





creased annual expenses thrown on the Gov- 


Debt has actually been diminished more than 
two hundred and fifteen millions of dollars 
within the two years ending with the last 
month !—while the indications are, that, by 
perseverance in the same policy, and by fund- 
ing the debt at lower rates of interest, and even 
with greatly reduced taxation, the whole sum 
(about $2,434,000,000) can be paid off in 
less than fifteen years—within twenty years 
of the time when the gigantic Rebellion was 
squelched at Appomattox! The financial 
triumph is not less remarkable than the mili- 
tary success of the Great Republic. 

In connection with these matters, it should 
be remembered that every year adds so largely 
to our tax-paying population, that the burden 
becomes lighter annually, from having more 
shoulders to aid in bearing it—the almost in- 
variable ratio of increase, from the foundation 
of the Government (dating from the census of 
1790), indicating that our National Union will, 
before the close of. this century (1899), be 


population of nearly One Hundred Millions, 
in a galaxy of Fifty States. 








AT THE FEET OF GAMALIEL. 


Tue United States, whatever we may say 
about the matter at home, is certainly becom- 
ing the exemplar of the world in Finance, as 
she is in the practice of Free Institutions. 
Even Japan pays her the tribute of sending 
here a Commission to study her systems of 
finance, under which she has prospered, and 
through which she has been able to manage, 
and steadily reduce (the rate of interest con- 
sidered), the mightiest public debt ever con- 
tracted by any nation in the world. And now 
France, weighed down with the heavy legacy 
of Imperial improvidence, to which is super- 
added the debt incurred by herself during 
the recent war, as well as the gigantic in- 
demnity exacted by Germany, turns to us to 
show her the way out of her grievous embar- 
rassments. M. Adam, the head of the Finance 
Commission of the present Government of 
France, has applied to the American bankers 
of London and Paris for books of reference 
on American Finance, and for such sugges- 
tions as their acquaintance with the subject 
enables them to give, whereon to ground some 
system for his country that shall work as hap- 
pily for it as ours has for us here. 

To this appeal, Mr. Charles Bowles, of the 
London and Paris banking-house of Bowles 
Bros. & Co., has teen the first to reply. His 
able letter is too long for our crowded columns, 
but some of his observations are so pertinent 
and valuable, that we cannot omit reproducing 
them. He is of opinion, that if the lessons of 
the late war are properly understood and acted 
on, France will emerge from it more pros- 
perous and, in the better sense of the word, 
more powerful than ever : 

‘You seek to know the cause of the marvelous re- 
cuperation and present prosperity of the United States, 
in order that you may apply its principles to the pub- 
lic good of France. In reply, I say to you that the 
first and most prominent cause of this prosperity is to 
be found im the war itself, a war which freed us from 
the curse of slavery ; which effaced the last vestiges 
of ancient routine and its consequent sin of centrali- 
zation; which broke down a feudal system in the 
South ; which swept away moldy traditions and 
narrow human prejudices—cobwebs of evil which had 
gathered the dust, kept out the light and obstructed 
= national freedom of sight, thought, and circula- 
tion. 





swollen, from its original three millions, to a | 


people happily rose with the necessities of the ; ‘‘I earnestly appeal to you, sir, to see that the very 


tried that people as no other people were ever | 
tried, what a glorious contrast is presented to | obstacics to the irresistible progress of this age, 





same lessons to be taught by this French war shall he 
understood and widespread among the masses of your 
people ; to see that they build up 2o more futile 


“The ruins of a second military government under 


lion Loan went unsuccessfully a-begging for | which France now lies crushed, should certainly w am 
1] all men against participation in founding another, 


* * + * * . 


“Human Nature, pushed to extremes, puts forty 
powers till then unknown and unsuspected, and it is 
in obedience to natural law that the rebound of all 
| elastic or recuperative natures from any great depres. 
sion reaches a point frequently even higher than 
before. 

‘Immediately following upon our war in America 
came a determined spirit of work and reparation, and 
men became all suddenly as anxious to recreate as 
they had latterly been to destroy. The mingling of 
populations also from different States broadened their 
views, fertilized their brains, and uprooted their pre. 
judices, 

‘* You will see by reference to the records of our Sys- 
tem of taxation, which I sent you, the steady and 
enormous growth of all home industries during ang 
since our war. One great element of prosperity with 
us you certainly lack, and that is emigration, but, in 
compensation you have other things which we do not 
possess, of which you can avail yourselves if you will, 

“Another element of American prosperity is the 
national wealth in precious metals, which is co. 
manding the attention of all European peoples, Dur. 
ing my late few months’ residence in London, I haye 
been cognizant of immense acquisitions, made by pur- 
chase in London, Amsterdam and Frankfort, of mines 
in Colorado and other districts of our Northern Andes, 

“We cordially invite France to join us, and share 
with us, these rich districts of the New World which 
are now to be purchased entire for scarcely more than 
one year’s produce under proper development! if 
the new rising fortunes of France shall have inspirea 
her with such faith in our American institutions ag to 
lead her great capitalists to join their resources with 
ours for the control of this inexhaustible western 











paying policy of the loyal millions has been so | source of the worid’s metallic wealth, it will be one 
far successful, that, after meeting all the in- | added proof of profit from popular revolution. The 


wealth of France is so well known and so great, that 
| it has always been a source of regret among her 


ernment, in the way of pensions and other | American friends to see her alone hold aloof, while all 
matters consequent on the war, the National | other advanced peoples have been enriching then. 


| selves through us in this way. * * * 
| “The Bank of France has to-day some 1,250 mil- 
lions of francs in gold in its vaults. It has a right to 
issue three times the amount of its specie reserve in 
paper circulation, but it has now afloat only 1,350 
millions of circulation, or but 100 millions more than 
the amount of its specie in vault. The bank of Eng. 
land isin thesame condition, Money has, so to speak, 
coagulated at these great financial centres, 

“One of the greatest disadvantages under which 
French capital has hitherto labored has been its forced 
obedience to the ancient laws of routine and centrali- 
zation which all revolutions have hitherto failed to 
overthrow. 

“The savings of busy, thrifty France have been 
allowed to centralize at its great industrial depots, 
there to lie unemployed while those of other nations 
have not only compounded themselves, but served to 
develop new internal resources as well as those of 
neighboring lands, If this war, by exposing and over- 
throwing the evil of too great centralization, shall 
only permit French capital to accomplish its true mis- 
sion, from this source alone may we fairly expect to 
see its cost soon repaired. 

“It is evident, sir, that in the face of such facts, 
which must be as true and patent to-day as they were 
but nine short months ago, that France has nothing 
real to fear. Even if we do not take into acccount 
the new elements of prosperity and spurs to action 
touched upon in this letter, to such a country, a war 
cost, even of nine milliards of francs, should not be 
worth stopping to mourn over. 

“The entire cost of our American war was estl- 
mated at nine milliards of dollars, or five times as 
much as that of the present war of France, and this 
enormous sum has been depleted and paid by judi- 
cious taxation, until the closing year of the same 
memorable decade with which that war came in has 
seen this unprecedented debt so far covered that there 
remains at this day what should be, if properly han- 
dled, scarce enough for the investment of our trust 
funds, and the internationalized circulation of our 
banks.” 








In another place we have intimated our in- 
tention to pay our respects to the recent report 
of the Santo Domingo Commissioners, but 
doubting if anything could better express our 
notions regarding it than the following para- 
graph, from Senator Morrill’s (Vt.) speech, we 
dismiss the whole unsavory subject : 


“The report of the Commissioners may speak well 
of the climate because, in five weeks, it never hurt 
them ; favorably of the soil because it really pro- 
duces bananas and pineapples, never grown in 
Ohio, New York, or Massachusetts ; slightingly of 
the iron, copper and gold mines, as they had annihi- 
lated “distance,” the only thing that “lends el- 
chantment to the view,” and the inhabitants may 
not have been aware that they were expected to pro- 
duce anything valuable of this sort ; despondingly of 
finding coal at Samana, where there is only a poor 
show of lignite ; but the report will be well sprinkled 
with salt—Syracuse must look after its saltness—and 
yet it will be found neither more exhaustive nor 
trustworthy than a large number of works from the 
hands of impartial travelers who have heretofore 
visited the island and devoted far more time to the 
investigation of facts. Their report may be faithful 
as to what they saw, but it cannot supersede authori- 
ties of equal character and much larger opportuni- 
ties.” 








Some interesting particulars respecting the 
French and German war have just been pub- 
lished in Berlin from official sources. When 
war was declared by France on July 19th, the 
German frontier was substantially defenseless ; 
and, if the French forces had been ready (0 
move into Germany at once, they could have 
done so almost without resistance. It required 
seven days to get the German armies int0 
movable order, and thirteen days to transport 
them to their first line of operations, extending 
from Treves on their right to Landau on thelr 
left. During this period forty-two thousand 
men a day were conveyed by rail to their ap- 





pointed positions. This makes a force of 546,000 
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effective men with which the Germans be- 
gan their campaign. In this great work of 
transportation five principal railroad lines were 
used, but most of the business was done by 
three of them. It must also be remembered 
that not only the men, but their artilery, horses, 
ammunition, and provisions, had to be trans- 
ported. One-fifth of this great force had to be 
brought a distance of from three hundred to 
four hundred and fifty miles. The first great 
battle, that of Woerth, was fought on August 
6th, and the war was really ended with the sur- 
render of Paris on January 28th, in all, one 
hundred and seventy-five days. Seventeen 
pliched battles and one hundred and fifty-six 
engagements were fought. The Germans took 
six fortresses, more than six thousand seven 
hundred cannon, and one hundred and twenty 
eagles or other ensigns, and they made prison- 
ers of eleven thousane six hundred and fifty 
officers and three hundred and sixty-three 
thousand men. The investment of Paris lasted 


from September 9th to January 28th, one hun.- | 


dred and thirty days in all. The siege had 
twenty-two engagements in consequence of 
sorties, some of which attained almost the di- 
mensions of battles. There were only three 
naval engagements in the war: one at Hidder- 
see, on September 19th 5 one at Putsiger Bucht, 
September 21st; and one near Havana, Octo- 
ber 12th. One of the most remarkable features 
of this war is the utter insignificance of the 
naval operations on both sides. 








Tue London Spectator gives us the following 
flattering picture of the position of Great Britain 
in the family of nations: 

“The great war came, and England was more iso- 
lated than ever. She is bound in honor to defend the 
independence of Belgium, and both the great powers 
against which her aid wouid be most likely to be in- 
voked look upon her with sore and angry hearts. 


She is bound by treaty to defend the neutrality of | printed. 
Luxemburg, and one of those great powers has al- _—— 


ready threatened Luxemburg without a word to 
England on the matter. She is bound to defend the 
independence of Turkey—and Russia has announced 
publicly that the treaty by which Russia and England 
have bound themselves weighs not a feather in the 
balance against Russian interests. So low has 
English pride fallen, that after that announcement 
England has quietly consented, at the invitation of 
armed Germany, to discuss with Russia the contract 
which Russia has declared her fixed intention to 
break. German diplomats remark to each other, with 
asmile and a shrug, that when you agree to argue 


have virtually condoned that violent act. In a word, 
English foreign influence is at its lowest ebb. Our 
guarantee is held as cheap as a bankrupt's en- 
dorsement, Whether our own statesmen hold it to 
be much more valuable is not certain. The country 
has no clear view either as to our foreign obligations 
or the mode of mecting them. Our statesmen have 
no ionger any clear view which is not urgently 
backed by popular opinion. And all this confusion 
and paralysis comes of the condition of transition 
from the epoch of individual foreign policy and indi- 
vidual traditions to the new era, when our statesmen 
are aware that there are many of the old traditions 
for which public opinion will no longer tolerate that 
England shall incur serious risks and sacrifices, but 
are not yet distinctly aware for what sort of objects 
they may still legitimately demand national support, 
and even, when it is necessary, national sacrifices.’’ 








Tue English, and, for that matter, the Ame- 
rican people, are as uninventive about names 
as they are about everything else except ma- 
chinery and religions. They adhere with un- 
swerving fidelity to a couple of dozen names to 
which they have become habituated, and either 
use them, or, if they break away from the groove 
of habit, fall into some eccentricity, or gro- 
tesque fancy, or vulgarly humorous absurdity. 
It appears, from careful calculations, that two- 
thirds of all the children in England and Wales 
are calied by one of the following twenty-five 
names, and that in any 100,000 children they 
will occur in the following order: 


Order, Numoers. 


Names. 
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“Wiar have you been for the last three year, 
That you haven’t heard folks tell 
How Jimmy Bludso passed in his checks, 
The night of the Prairie Belle? 

The London Spectator copies *‘ Jim Bludso,” 
side by side with Browning’s new poem, 
and likes “the half-impudent description of 
Jim Bludso dead, as having ‘ got out o’ the 
habit of living like you and me,’ and the easy- 
going, slip-shod description of Jim Bludso’s 
mode of keeping faith as ‘passing in his 
checks.’” The innocence of supposing ‘+ pass- 
ing in checks” to be a mode of “keeping faith” 


| they ** brought down the house.” It is a pity 
the case with one who has torn up a contract, you | ‘2¢ President was not there to hear. 











is refreshing and English. Our respected con- 
temporary, whatever may be said of him, never 
played the Scriptural game sometimes termed 
“Faro!” ‘Keeping faith,” in this gentle game, 
is rather a duty expected of the banker, who 
is supposed to redeem the checks, or—take 
the consequences of default. Jim played the 
game of Life, and ‘passed in his checks” for 
redemption it their value when the game was 
over, 





THE United States of Colombia are about 
to establish a series of exhibitions of natural 
products and native manufactures. The Presi- 
dent has issued a decree, and a commission 
has been appointed to carfy out his designs. 
On the 20th of July an exhibition is to open at 
Bogota, to consist of vegetable and animal pro- 
ducts, minerals and products of the country in- 
tended for export. Twenty thousand doilars 
| was voted out of the national treasury to meet 
; the expenses. All articles are to be sent in 
duplicate, so as to admit of their preservation 
in a national museum, and of their being sent 
to exhibitions elsewhere. 














of tissue-paper was detached from the pigeon’s 
| feather, and a greatly magnified image of it 
| thrown upon a large screen. The printing was 
| thus made plainly legible, and was transcribed 
from the spectrum on the screen by a large 
force of copying clerks. The messages were 
then sent as separate letters to their addresses 
in different parts of Paris, and many an anxious 
heart lightened by the communication. Our 
representation can only aim to give the size and 
| general aspect of one of these useful photo- 
graphs, 





LOUISE OF LORNE. 
THE Rose of England twined yestreen 
With heather from the mountain crest; 
Love well the daughter of the Queen, 
Yor the brave heart within her breast. 


She dared to love and dared to mate 
As lowlier maidens love and wed, 

She stoop’d from all her high estate, 
And * Love is lord of all,” she said— 


“For that high hope of equal love, 
The one elixir sweetening life, 

I yield me to his.arms to prove, 
No Princess, but a faithful wife.” 





A NEWSPAPER, in English and Spanish, called | 
El Observador, has been established in San | 
Juan del Norte, in Nicaragua. It has not been 
observed how this form of Anglo-Saxon propa- | 
gandism is acting in various parts of the world, | 
but particularly in the southern regions of 
| America. In Nicaragua, Panama, Valparaiso, 
| Buenos Ayres and Monte Video there is one 

newspaper or two, chiefly in English, with one 

or two pages in Spanish. These papers, con- 
| ducted by English or Americans, indulge in few 
| literary flights ; these they leave to the native 

press, and go on soberly collecting local news, 
| particularly as to the commercial and industrial | 
progress of the country in which they are 





In Generai Garfield’s oration before the | 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland, on the 
late General Thomas, he referred to his great 

| purity and unselfishness of character, and said, 

| that ‘* while cherishing all expressions of affec- 
tion on the part of his friends, he would not 
| accept the slightest token of regard in the form 
| of a gift.” When these words were delivered, 





Tue National Guard of this State will be dis- 
appointed, should the Legislature adjourn with- 
out taking some‘*action in regard to arming the 
force with breech-loaders. Governor Hoffman, 
in his Message, earnestly recommended this 
measure. The guns now in use are old-fash- 
joned and worn out, and would be compara- 
tively worthless in actual service. If it is 
worth while to have a National Guard, it is 
worth while to have them efficiently armed. 


| 








Or France Frenchy is the action of the So- 
ciété d’Acclimatation of Paris, in passing a re- 
solution erasing from the list of its members all 
sovercigns and princes of German States en- 
gaged in the late war against France, ‘‘con- 
sidérant que Ja maniere dont le bombardment 
de Paris a été effectué par les armées alle- 
mandes constitue un acte contraire au droit 
des gens, ainsi qu’aux plus simples notions de 
Vhumanité.” 








A CORRESPONDENT of a Western paper thinks 
civilization is making headway in Arizona, *‘be- 
cause the Apaches now do not hang a man 
head downward from a mesquit bush, pull his 
skin off, and bake his brains over a slow fire, 
ata nearer point than three miles from Tucson ; 
while, three years ago, the red devils were in 
the habit of amusing themselves with such 
pastimes within two miles of the capital of the 
Territory.” 








PIGEON MESSAGES. 


By the kindness of Messrs. E. & H. T. An- 
thony & Co., of this city, we reproduce a 
memento of the Great War of 1870~’71, when 
Paris, for several months, depended solely on 
the carrier pigeons for all information from 
the outer world. The London Times always 
contained several columns of French adver- 
tisements, etc., written by refugees in London 











to relatives in Paris. The photograph above 
represented was.sent to M. Gambetta, at Bor- 
deaux, for transmission by pigeon to Paris. 








When received in the bureau at Paris, the slip 


Oh! noble bridegroom, guard her well, 
The brightest jewel of thy line, 

For proudly shall thy children tell, 
Of all she left for thee and thine. 


And may the future be as fair 
As certes was that fair March morn, 
When Princes prayed the Church’s prayer: 
*God’s blessing on Louise of Lorne.” 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Germany.—Illuminations in Berlin. 


On the 19th of July, 1570, Berlin was profusely il- 
luminated in honor of the declaration of war. On 
March 3d, 1871, the city was still more resplendent 
with flaming devices, and myriads of little lamps, this 
time in honor of the brilliant victories of the past 
eight months, and of the conclusion of the prelimi- 
naries of peace. In both cases, the features were 
identical, No noisy demonstrations of defiance or 
elation took place, and the demeanor of the crowd 
was of a passive character. In July, the shout was, 
“Long Live Wilhelm, Kénig von Preussen!” but 
in March, it was changed to benedictions upon der 
Kaiser. 

Switzerland.—Castle of Chillon Used as 

Barracks, 

The unhappy remnants of Bourbaki’s forces were 
warmly received by the Swiss. A detachment of the 
Mobiles of the Midi and some soldiers of the Line ar- 
riving at Chillon at nightfall from Lausanne, under the 
escort of a body of Vaudois infantry, were hospitably 
received by the neighbors, who met them with offer- 
ings of bread, tobacco and clothing. They were con- 
ducted in procession to the chiteau, rendered so 
famous by the sufferings of Ugolino and the poetic 
imaginings of Byron. Here, in the old apartments 
formerly so desolate, the throng of sympathetic visit- 
ors and hapless visitees made a most picturesque 
scene. 

Inside Paris.—Volunteers Dragging Can- 
non to Places of Safety—The American 
Ambulance—Sacking the Dupont Café, 
Champs-Elysées — Translating Franco- 
German Passes. 


A short time previous to the entry of the Prussian 
troops into Paris, a body of volunteers, fearing the 
victors would seize and remove their cannon, divided 
themselves into several battalions, and dragged many 
pieces of artillery through the streets to their respec- 
tive quarters. Parks were formed at Montrouge, the 
Place des Vosyes, and on the heights of Belleville and 
Montmartre. These were cannon cast on a new plan, 
and the expense defrayed by popular subscriptions. 

The American ambulance established during the 
war, on the Avenue Uhrich (formerly Avenue de 
VImpératrice) proved a gratifying success. The 
ambulance is composed of several tents of twilled 
cotton, circular or square. ‘These last, contain- 
ing about six beds, are put back to back, each 
one to another, for the purpose of constituting a 
single tent in the form of a rectangle, and capable 
ef receiving twenty or thirty patients. Further- 
more, these tents are simply juxtaposed the one 
to the other, and then to separate them into iso- 
lated compartments they have only to let fall the 
partitions which they have put up, to establish the 
communications. Several of these tents are covered 
with asecond cloth, serving for a roofing and lapping 
over the first, in order the better to protect it from 
rain. The board floor is traversed through its whole 
length by a pipe through which citculates warm air 
coming from the same heater for all the tents. This 
air penetrates into the tent by registers, or through 
the cracks in the floor. It drives away the moisture 
and keeps up the temperature to a sufficient degree. 
To these tents, which saw hard service in the South 
during the Rebellion, others have been added, of 
French construction, which were shortly pronounced 
much inferior to those of American manufacture. 
Dr. Swinburne (lately reported very ill) is the only 
active doctor of the ambulance ; Dr. Johnson has the 
title and performs the duties of consulting physician. 
He has for aids only people who are devoted to this 
work of charity, and who give of themselves as well 
as of their purse; artists appear to strive with men 
of finance. 

Among the buildings used by German soldiers dur- 
ing the occupation of the city, was the well-known 
Dupont Café, at the Rond-Point, Champs-Elysées. 
Immediately after the withdrawal, a party of French 
soldiers, citizens, and bourgeois, who were cognizant 
of this circumstance, proceeded to the fated building, 
and made a furious attack on the café. The large 
windows were broken, the doors forced open, and a 
pretty lively system of destruction inaugurated. So 
incensed were they at the success of the invaders, 
that every spot covered by a German boot was most 
odious ; and this apartment, by having given shelter 
to some during the two nights, was bitterly detested, 
so that a bloodless revenge was had upon it for its 
aid to the enemy. 

During the armistice, no one could pass beyond the 
city timits without a special permit—a provision ren- 
dered necessary by the circumstance of war. To very 
matty this order appeared unreasonably stern, and es- 
pecially those who wished to leave the city by rail. 
Even when the permits were obtained, the fortunate 


possessors were subjected to delays and examinations, 
which provoked much ill-humor. Beyond the French 
works, and posted at convenient localities, were Ger- 
man soldiers, before whom all travelers were obliged 
to pass. Here the permits were examined, the inter- 
preter in charge translating them from French into 
German, and vice-versa. Our engraving represents a 
scene of this character at the gate of Pantin, on the 
road to Meaux. 
England.—Mansion of Claremont, Surrey. 
The park and mansion of Claremont, the property 
of the Crown, situated close to the village of Esher, 
sixteen miles from London, will, for the present, be 
occupied by the Marquis of Lorne and his bride, 
Princess Louise. The park is three miles and a half in 
circuit, adjoining an open heathy common, traversed 
by the Portsmcath road. The grounds are very 
agreeably laid out; they contain some fine trees, a 
lake five acres in extent, and a small Gothic building, 
originally intended for a summer-house, but now 
called the Mausoleum of Princess Charlotte. The 
house was built for Lord Clive, the famous conqueror 
of Bengal, just a hundred gears since, at a cost of 
£100,000, It is of brick, with stone dressings, and the 
arms of Clive are inscribed above the portico. The 
first mansion on this ground was one built by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, the dramatist and architect, for him- 
self, in the reign of Queen Anne. Vanbrugh, who 
had purchased this site, was content with a small 
brick house for his own residence. This was after- 
ward sold to Holles, Earl of Clare, and more latterly 
Duke of Newcastle, from whose title it was named 
Clare-Mont. He added to Vanbrugh’s building, and 
erected, to the westward, a castellated prospect-tower 
upon amount. Several years later, it passed into the 
possession of Mr. Charles Ellis, the literary corre- 
spondent of Sir Walter Scott, who here wrote many 
of his poems. The place was afterward sold to the 
Crown, which settled it on Princess Charlotte, 
daughter of George IV., and her husband, Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, subsequently made King of 
the Belgians. It was here that the Princess died in 
November, 1817. The place belonging to the late King 
Leopold for his life, it was put at the disposal,in 1848, 
of the exiled Royal family of France. King Louis 
Philippe and his Consort, the late Queen Marie 
Amélie, here ended their days, 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


A Frencu opers bouffe troupe from Lima 
is singing in San cisco. 


Mapame Rupersporr and the English tenor 
Cummings have been engaged to sing at the Triennial 
Festival of the Boston Handel and Haydn Society, 
next month. 


Camitta Urso, the great lady violinist, has 
just purchased the celebrated Joseph Guarnerius Cre- 
mona Violin of Mr. John Hart, of London, at an enor- 
mous figure. 


Savint, the eminent Italian tragedian, fa- 
mous in Shakespearean characters, is pronounced by 
Charlotte Cushman and Robert Browning the greatest 
of living actors. 


A susscripTion has been opened for the re- 
lief of Mme. Rossini, who is reported to have recently 
lost nearly the whole of the fortune left her by her 
illustrieus husband. y 3 


THERESA, the cantatrice of the Paris 
Aleazar, and one of the ephemeral celebrities of the 
worst days of the sham empire, is not dead, as was 
reported, but Keeps with her mother a coffee-house on 
the Square St. George, in Paris, 


Parti, upon her benefit night at St. Peters- 
burg, was Called before the curtain seventy-five times, 
three times was sent for to come to the Imperial box, 
and was presented with diamonds and other jewels 
valued at 50,000 francs, 


Mr. Cuartes Matuews, the distinguished 
English comedian, made his first appearance in New 
York, at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, on Easter Mon- 
day. He gave twoof his best pieces, ‘‘ Married for 
Money,” and ‘“ Patter vs. Clatter.’’ 


“ Ricuarp III.” was produced at Niblo’s, 
New York, on Easter Monday, after a preparation of 
several weeks, with Neil Warner as Richmond. The 
piece was mounted in a beautiful manner, and the 
cosiumes were of a very rich character. 


Ww. R. Dempster, the famous Scotch ballad- 
singer and composer, died in London, March 7th, aged 
s1xty-two. He made his American G@ebut at. Nibio’s, 
thirty years ago, and among his compositions the 
ben popular was his ad in to Tennyson’s ** May 

ueen. 


Tue “ Amusements Gossip” in the weekly 
Leader, signed “Trinculo,” is from the brilliant and 
incisive pen of Mr, Wheeler, of the World, and is a 
model of comprehensiveness, intelligence and know- 
ledge of the subjects it deals with. There is nothing 
to surpass it for.wit and brightness, in its treatment 
of matters theatric, 


In response to special requests, “The Fool's 
Revenge”’ is to be continued this week at Booth’s 
Theatre, New York. Mr. Booth presents a most uart- 
istic Bertuccio, and renders the various transitions 
with great precision and fidelity. Mr. Barrett plays 
Del’ Aquilia, Miss Mary Wells Brigiita, and Miss 
Pateman the Duchess. At the matinées, Mr. Barrett 
plays in the “(Marble Heart.” 


“La Granpe Decuesse”’ was the novelty at 
the Grand Opera House last week. Duchesne, the 
original General Boum in this country, sang and 
acted that véle with his usual excellence. Mlle. 
Aimée sang the title véle for the first time in America, 
rendering the music in a charming manner, and 
throwing great vivacity into the characiir “La 
Jielle Héléne ” is in preparation at this house. 


Tne closing Brooklyn Philharmonic Con- 
cert of the present season took place at the Academy, 
The orchestral selections were Mr. Bristow’s sym- 
phony, Beethoven’s third ‘‘ Leonora” overture, and 
that to ‘‘ William Tell.” Miss Krebs gave Schumann's 
concerto in A minor, and Chopin’s Polonaise in A 
flat. Miss Phillipps sang Mozari’s “La Clemenza di 
Fito” and the cavatina “Una voce poco fa” trom 
the “ Barber of Seville.” 


Lorra completed the fifth week of her suc- 
cessful engagement at the Arch Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, on the evening cf the Ist inst. Edmund Fal- 
coner’s drama of “ Heart’s Ease” was played during 
the week, Lotta, during the play, adopts a variety 
of costumes and indulges in several characteristic 
dances and: songs. On the 3c, she appeared as 
Topsey, in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and made her last 
appearance in that city this season on the evening of 
the 7th inst. 


Four representations of Waener’s “ Lo- 
hengrin” were given last week at the Stadt Theatre, 
New York. Itis twenty-one years since “ Lohen- 
grin” was first sung at Weimar, and the work has 
never been done until this season, either in London 
or in Paris. The introduction is descriptive of the 
return of the Holy Grailto the mountain. A very 
fine prelude, symbolical of the wedding feast, is 
heard before the third act, and is linked to a tuneful 
and quaint bridal song, most felicitously conceived 
and scored. Mme, Lichtmay sustained the réle of 
Eisa; Herr Habelmann that of Lohengrin; and 
Mme. Fricderici, Oru'ud. t 
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The weesewtnt Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—Szz Precepive Pace. 
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GERMANY.—ILLUMINATION. OF THE RATHHAUS (TOWN-HALL) OF BERLIN, MARCH 3D, IN HONOR ENGLAND.—VIEW OF CLAREMONT, SURREY, THE RESIDENCE OF PRINCESS LOUISE AND THE 
' OF THE VICTORIES IN FRANCE, MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
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SWITZERLAND.—THE CELEBRATED CASTLE OF CHILLON USED AS A BARRACK BY BOURBAKI'S PARIS.—SACK OF DUPONT’S RESTAURANT AT THE ROND-POINT DES CHAMPS-ELYSEES, _ 
FUGITIVE TROOPS. DEPARTURE OF THE GERMANS, WHO HAD OCCUPIED THE CAFE. 
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OCCUPATION OF PARIS.—-CITIZENS DRAGGING THE CANNONS TO A PLACE OF SAFETY BEFORE THE PARIS DURING THE ARMISTICE.—TRANSLATORS OF FRANCO-GERMAN PASSES AT THE PORTE 
ENTRY OF THE GERMANS. DE PANTIN. 
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KANE AND ABEL. 
BY COL. JOHN HAY, 


AUTHOR OF ‘LITTLE BREECHES,”’ 
Biupso,’’ ‘‘ BANTY TiIMm,”’ Erc. 


‘Jim 


“Don’t go to Mabille. It is dreary and stu- 
pid. The women are tired and hungry—too 
well dressed to enjoy themselves, and afraid to 
laugh lest they crack their enameled surfaces. 
The dancers are cooks and barbers and shop- 
boys, turning an honest penny with their heels. 
The crowd is English and Yankee and Russian 
—the dominant races, I admit—but you haven’t 
come to Paris to see them. Come with me to 
the Prado, the last stronghold of the old Gaul- 
ish gayety, and see the youth of Paris.” 

The three young fellows stood in the gay gas- 
light on the asphalt of the Boulevart des Capu- 
cines, in front of the Grand Hotel. The speaker 
—Mr. Blair Harding, Citizen of the Great Re- 
public—without waiting for an answer, hailed 
@ passing cab, and hustled his two friends in. 
He demanded from the driver his numéro, and 
directed him to drive to the Prado. He got 
into the vehicle, and they rattled away. 

He carefully rolled up the paper he had re- 
ceived from the coachman, and threw it out ot 
the window. Raising his voice to overcome 
the noise of the wheels, he said: ‘* Always ask 
these rascals for their number, and always 
throw it out of window. If you ask for it, he 
thinks you are posted, and will not overcharge. 
And, while I think of it, you must get out of 
that shearing establishment at once. You 
know French well enough, and don’t want to 
pay two prices for the crippled English they 
speak there. I pass an hour a day, on an 
average, cutting Americans out of the Grand 
Hotel, and keeping them away from Mabille. 
Our people have too long kept the breath of 
life in those two vast swindles. You must go 
to one of two quarters, Bréda or Latin, and 
take a quiet apartment where you can have 
the ‘comforts of a home.’ If a man knows 
how to live in Paris, he saves half his money 
and doubles his fun. I spent nearly all my 
shekels learning, and now, when I see a sweet, 
fresh specimen, just over, exposed to the snares 
of the insatiable Gauls, ‘my soul within me 
burns,’ as Coleridge’s loquacious seafaring 
man’s did, to show him the ropes. I am almost 
prepared to state, as my theorem, that the plea- 
sures you enjoy and the consideration you meet 
with are inversely as the square of your ex- 
penses,”’ 

“Then I suppose, by following your injunc- 
tions strictly, a man who has nothing can get 
rich on his economies here ; like the two Mis- 
sissippi River gamblers who began one night 
with a dime each, and before morning had won 
from each other a hundred ‘dollars apiece.” 

“TI see youth is vain and froward,” rejoined 
Harding. “You are chaffing me in return for 
my sage counsels. Of course you will spend all 
you have, but I want you to get the worth of 





Presented by the Clan Campbell. 


By the Queen. 


THE PRINCESS LOUISE’S BRIDAL GIFTS,—SEE PAGE 91. 


your money. Aman can do that in Paris, if all 
the sands of Pactolus were his.” 

Mr. Harding went on in this loud didactic 
strain, as the jiacre rolled over the asphalt or 
bounded over the cobble-stones through the 
network of streets woven in the heart of Paris, 
between the Boulevart and the Luxembourg. 
His two friends listened with that eager cre- 
dence that the newly arrived always give to 


the worldly philosophy of the Parisian of some 
years’ standing. 

There is probably vouchsafed to few men in 
a lifetime a more delightful emotion than the 
first view of Paris. We can scarcely think of 
that Imperial City but as an exquisite animate 
organism, full of beauty and wit and charm ; 
more head than heart, and more temperament 
than either. You have seen women like that 
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KANE AND ABEL,—‘‘ THEY SAT TALKING THROUGH THE NEXT WALTZ,” 


By the Bridegroom. 










By the Princess to the 
Bridesmaids. 





They are universally and immediately admired 
—it is hard to say why, except, perhaps, that 
they insist upon it. They live for the world’s 
pleasure, and so find their own. They may be 
dull in private life, but what of that? They 
have no business in private life. One does not 
look at Paris as a home. You would as soon 
think of being domesticated in a ballroom. 
The first thought that strikes an American on 
entering Paris some pleasant day is, that he is 
especially fortunate in arriving at that moment, 
and he runs over his calendar to see what fes- 
tival it is." The sun is so sunny, the clouds are 
so frivolous, the showers are so spasmodic and 
mirthful, the architecture so white and airy, 


| the streets are filled with people so gay and 


cheery, and so evidently delighted that you 
have come, that you make up your mind at 
once that this cannot last long, and must be 
enjoyed while it is going. After a while, you 
find it lasts about three hundred and sixty-five 
days in ordinary years. 

Of course you soon forget this surface glitter. 
If you be of inquiring mind, as be all Republi- 
cans, born skeptics and deniers of the apparent, 
you will scratch the veneering of joy, and find 
the substance toil, and success, and failure, and 
misery, as it is under grayer skies and in duller 
ways. 

But the two young fellows who are being led 
like lambs to the Prado by the veteran Harding, 
who is a Kentuckian aged five-and-twenty and 
a Parisian aged two, have seen no shadows as 
yet upon this brilliant scene. They arrived 
this morning, and have passed the day in a 
sort of dream, wandering aimlessly around the 
showy streets, admiring everything with the 
naiveté of children around a magic lantern. 

I may as well tell you now who they are. 
There is time enough. It is a long drive from 
the Grand Hotel to the Prado. 

They are twin-brothers, named Kane and 
Abel Lennard, from East Barrington, Mass. 
Some two dozen years ago their father, Judge 
Abel Lennard, married Rhoda Kane, spinster, 
of that village. Both were well stricken in 
years. Judge Lennard had been married be- 
fore—his wife had died childless. He had pro- 
perty in East Barrington, and, coming to look 
after it, he found an old memory of the singing- 
schools and sewing-circles of his earlier days 
revived by the pleasant eyes and voice of Miss 
Rhoda, who lived in one of his houses. The 
simple and wholesome life of the country had 


| kept her fresh and comely beyond the wont of 


our early blooming beauties. The refusal of 
elderly suitors had become an ordinary inci- 
dent in her quiet, happy life. She did not re- 
fuse the Judge. He never dreamed she haé 
waited for him all these years. Perhaps she 
did not know it. But you and I, sagacious 
reader, know that the summer which young 
Lennard spent at East Barrington long ago, 
lived still rose-colored in her memory. The 
Judge seemed very slow to settle up his affairs. 
The matter of Miss Rhoda’s lease and the con- 
veyance of the land upon which her new houg¢ 
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‘ golden hair and eyes blue as the deep sea. 


‘ of the house unusual mental and physical vigor. 
'They were not spoiled at home, though encom- 


‘tect in youth, health, vigor and love. 
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stood was especially puzzling to him. She 
would explain it to him fully one day, and the 
next morning he would come, as opaquely 
ignorant as ever. She wondered if all Judges 
were as stupid in law matters. 

One morning she said, “ Juége, this business 
of ours must be settled at once.” 

The Judge did not see the necessity of any 
haste. 

“But I do. My year is out next week, and 
my new house is ready to occupy.” 

‘““Why go at all? 
very comfortable one.” 

“The Judge’s manner and tone were anything 
but business-like. As he spoke, he took the 
white, plump hand of his fair lessee, and to it 
addressed his remark, Miss Rhoda, though 
her attention seemed absorbed in a jay who 
was screaming in a maple by the gate, replied 
that the house was larger than she needed for 
herself and the servants. 

““Then add me to your other servants, and 
let us all stay here.” 

The pink cheeks grew ruddy and the white 
hand warm and tremulous, but the sweet voice, 
still plucky and firm, said, always addressing 
the jay out of doors : 

“Very well. I suppose that is the only way 
of settling the matter. You are so unbusiness- 
like.” 

So they were married, and their happiness 
was perfect when these two perfect children 
came. They were utterly alike; it baffled 
parental scrutiny to distinguish them. They 
were so identical in their babyhood that the 
fond mother used to call them **My son.” But | 
as they grew older they needed a name apiece. 
The widow Kane came in one morning to adore 
the infants in their double cradle. She was 


the far-away cousin of Mrs. Lennard. She 
asked their names. “They are not named 
yet.” The good lady was scandalized. ‘ Bring 


me the Bible,” she said, ‘‘and we will see what 
they ought to be calied.” 

She shut her eyes, opened the Holy Volume, 
and brought her withered index down on the 
page. It looked like atalon. One could im- 
agine the texts crawling out of the way. 

‘“*Now see what’s under my finger.” 

Mrs. Lennard read, not without a slight 
shudder : 

And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is Abel, 
thy brother ? 

The venerable Puritan was a little shocked 
at the response of her oracle, but soon recov- 
ered and valorously sustained it. ‘*Those 
names will make them humble ; keep beforo 
them a realizing sense of wickedness, and the 
necessity of brotherly love ; better’n a sermon 
@ day.” 

When the Judge came, in the whole thing 
struck him like an epigram. ‘‘ Why not?” he 
said to his wife. ‘Your name is Kane and 
mine is Abel, Couldn’t do better by searching 
@ year.” 

Mrs. Lennard was blonde and her husband 
was dark; so she gave his name to the fair 
baby and hers to the dark one. They had lost 
by this time their exact likeness to each other. 
Little Kane’s eyes had grown dark, and his 
hair brown, and his brother had come to look 
like the conventional chubby cherubs, wiih 


They grew up handsome, hearty, brave, 
bright boys. They did their share of study in 
school hours, and played and fought enough to 
keep their young blood from stagnating, in hours 
of recreation. They inherited from both sides 


passed round about bya love intense and watch- 
ful as idolatry. For the love of the Lennards 
was vailed by the decorous formality that rules 
absolutely most respectable New England fami- 
lies. Thus had the Lennards, Judges, parsons, 
and soldiers, and the Kanes, parsons, soldiers 
and mariners, brought up five generations of 
reputable and God-fearing citizens. - It was a 
sore trial to the old people to send the boys 
away to college. But they lived in a state of 
suspended animation through the terms, in the 
hope of vacation. When their studies had 
heen creditably made, and the time came for 
them to see something of the world, their pa- 
rents prepared to send them abroad, with out- 
ward gayety, but with a heaviness of heart too 
bitter to be entirely concealed. The affec- 
tionate sons saw that this agony was sapping 
the very life of their mother. They resolved to 
sacrifice their voyage, and informed her of it 
one bright day, alleging a new fancy they had 
formed to make an extensive tour throughout 
the United States. Her quick, sympathetic in- 
tuition could not be blinded. She forbade the 
sacrifice, and her fond gratitude gave her 
strength to kiss them smiling!y good-by. They 
sailed away. There was a momentary wound 
of separation, which rapidly healed for them; 
for their minds were too full of hope to leave 
much room for memory. With those lonely 
ones at home life was all memory, and all hope. 

They were boys to be proud of, if pride were 
not swallowed up in love. They were precisely 
the same height, weight and build—slight, but 
superbly muscular—a very little taller than the 
average. As statues they would have been 
identical—form and features being exact copies 
of eachother. But the coloring and the expres- 
sion were totally different. Kane had a clear 
dark mat olive skin; hair black, crisply curl- 
ing; black mustache, that made his even white 
teeth flash like lightning when he smiled. And 
ale smiled perpetually. Abel was blonde asa pure- 
blooded Visigoth in a straight line from Odin; 
gold hair, curled as if by the hot fingers of the 
sunshine ; a mustache tinted like wheat, curv- 
ing downward ; and exquisite blue eyes, such 
as girls call poetical. He would have posed 
perfectly for an Adonais. But, in fact, he never 
wrote a rhyme in his life. Kane did, very neat 
verses, 

I think no poem ever was written which 
could equal in lyric beauty and symmetry the 
double life of these young gentlemen—so per- 
With 


You say this house is a} 


a 
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charm ; they were rich enough to be free from | shouted to a young girl who was chatting at , would accept, you and your friend Mademoiselle 


care ; they were clever enough to thoroughly 
enjoy. 
As they enter the blazing vestibule of the 


Closerie des Lilas let us take one more view of 


them from another standpoint. 
A thousand leagues westward—two elderly 


people are sitting in the twilight, talking of 


their treasures. At last the elderly lady says, 
‘*It makes me easy to think of Abel. He is 
so steady and wise. He will take care of his 
brother.” 

‘*Yes, he will take care of his brother,” said 


| the white-headed gentleman. 


As Harding and the Lennards entered the 


vestibule, a medical student was quarreling | 


with a policeman. The angry representative 
of the majesty of the law was vituperating in 
slangy French; the unmoved student was 
responding in fluent Latin, to the delight of 
his friends, and the confusion of unlettered 
tyranny. 


off the young Hippocrates, protesting, in the 
purest Ciceronian periods, against such an in- 
vasion of natural rights, 

“Pe pede Herculem !” said Harding. ‘That 
is the style here. At Mabille, the young fellow 
would have been better dressed, but his only 
arsenal of chaff would have been the répertoire 
of Thérésa.” 

There was a pause in the dancing. The 
musicians were mopping their fervent brows, 
and irrigating themselves with beer of Munich 
—a reminiscence of Vaterland. All Paris 


dances to German music; the time is more | 
pertect in the solid Teutonic mind than in the | 


more excitable Celtic, which is peculiarly sensi- 
tive to the charm of expression. There was a 
blaze of light more glaring than day in the 
vast hall, Under the splendid gas-jets wan- 
dered a company which could not be paralleled 
in the world. There are few things purely 
French left in Paris—which, in becoming the 
rendezvous of the civilized world, has ceased 
to be the distinctive capital of a nation. But 
you cannot wholly Haussmannize the students 
of the Latin Quarter. Their joyous trysting- 
place is greatly changed in a half-century. La 
Chaumiére is no more. 
appeared for ever from the Island, and in its 
place rises the pompous bulk of the Tribunal 
of Commerce. Centralization has attacked the 
gayest as well as the gravest of Gallic insti- 
tutions; and the Prado, La Chaumiere, Le 
Jardin Bullier, and La Closerie des Lilas, are 
one and the same—an immense dancing-hall, 
gay with gas, and brave with gilding ; a garden 
fragrant with the faint breath of the lilacs, to 
which it owes its name; quiet alcoves for 
discreet conversation, and hundreds of little 
tables, where, in the happy French way, all 
the world refreshes itself in the sight of all 
the world. All is very fine and formal. The 
gendarmerie stand like gaudy statues around 
the hall and garden, useless and vivid. The 
waiters, neat and solemn, in white and black, 
seem always free from the wants and weak- 
nesses of mortality. And the skeptical Yankees 
and bashful Englishmen go stiffly about, afraid 
to be gay. But nothing can utterly dampen 
the spirits of that joyous company, that still, 
in spite of the invasions and changes of the 
modern Adility, claim this place as their own 
peculiar rendezvous—sacred yet to youth and 
joy. 
The night was fine. The hall was full, The 
garden was cool and dusk and confidential in 
the clear starlight—not too much illuminated. 
As the three Americans made the tour of the 
place, Harding spoke or nodded to many of 
the promenaders. 

“It is the etiquette of the Closerie,” said he, 
‘to speak to the ladies without an intreduc- 
tion. Still, if you prefer, I will present you to 
any one you desire to know.” 

The Lennards hurriedly declined, alleging 
their imperfect French. 

‘ Pshaw !” said Harding; “ you speak like 
Academicians. I have not forgotten how you 
used to render existence hideous to old Le- 
blond, at Cambridge, by your Odes of Horace 
done into Argot. How did you leave the old 
beggar ?” 

“ Desolate,” said Kane, “that he could not 
come with us. He said we would have a mad 
success in Paris—that he had given us the true 
accent of La Touraine.” 

“You must use it now. Here is a damsel 
from Tours, who will be charmed to hear the 
accent of her natal city. Nini la Tourangelle !” 
he said, stopping a rosy-looking girl who was 
sauntering by. ‘ Here is a young gentleman 
who says you look thirsty.” 

“Tl n’en a pas menti, parbleu!” frankly re- 
joined the young lady, taking the profiered 
seat, and calling for beer. ‘“ Comment que tu 
Vappele, mon petit ?” 

Abashed by these eminently easy manners, 
Abel hesitated an instant, and Harding an- 
swered for him : 

“ My friend’s name is M. Thistlethwaite.” 

‘**Mon Dieu ! these Polish names are enough 
to break all my teeth. Wilt thou dance %” 

“T never learned,” said Abei. ‘The cancan 
is not fashionable in Poland !” 

“Eh bien! you shall see me dance, and that 
will form you. Stand by that column tiil I 
bring my partner and my vis-a-vis.” 

“That is as good a place as any to see the 
dancing,” said Harding. ‘‘ Nini is rather fa- 
mous. I will leave you for the present ; I wish 
to speak with Cade Marshall, our Secretary of 
Legation.” 

The brothers took the places indicated. The 
quadrilles formed in a moment. Two long 
lines, reaching the whole exteut of the hall— 
all sides and no ends ; s0 that a set consists of 
two couples, not four, as in an ordinary quad- 
rile. The Lennards stood just behind the 
Tourangelle and her partner, a tall, long-haired 
student, in tight trowsers, pea-jacket, and a 
slouched hat. The couple opposite had not yet 
made their appearance. Nini beat the floor 
impatiently with her little heels. 





their physical excellences they were sure to 


Mais cdepéche-toi donc, Rigolette !’ she 


Tyranny, failing in the contest of | 
wit, employed the arm of flesh, and marched | 


The Prado has dis- | 


| some distance with a party of Englishmen. | 
‘Voila la musique qui commence, pristi !” 

Rigolette turned, end gave her hand to her | 
partner, who was waiting for her, and the 
twain ran swiftly to their place. There was an 
immediate movement of the loungers in the 
hall to the spot where the set, thus completed, 
| was standing. Kane and Abel, who had taken 
| their places early, were, of course, in the front 
| line, 
| A murmur of admiration ran through the 
| crowd behind them. 

“Ta Cométe is looking superbly this even- 
| ing!” ‘* With whom isshe dancing?” ‘* Always 
| with little Schnitzberg !” ‘Her hair is as pret- 
| tily disheveled as ever!” ‘Salut A la Cométe !” | 
‘* Vive la Reine du Cancan !” 

They looked at the celebrity thus apostro- 
phized. They saw a young, but perfectly self- 
possessed damsel, with large gray eyes and 
good teeth; she was smiling an acknowledg- 
ment of the kind speeches that rained upon | 
her—shaking out her neat and simple drapery, | 
and pushing back from her temples the wavy | 
masses of her pretty flaxen hair. Her partner | 
was a strange stunted figure, broad-shouldered, 
with a sad countenance, small, sieepy eyes, and 
a nose of the Mosaic dispensation. She was of 
the medium height of women ; he was scarcely 
SO tall as she. 

She was, on the whole, a pretty girl, neat and 
wholesome. She wore ahigh-necked blue dress 
with a white collar; no jewels, plain red but- 
tons at the cuffs and collar ; imitation of coral, I 
suppose, two francs the set. The little man be- 
side her was gorgeously arrayed in a green coat 
of a forgotten day, red waistcoat, and one of 
those astonishing hats that you never see with- 
out wondering what a low opinion of human | 
taste the guild of hatters must have. He stood | 
| there, his long arms and great hands hanging 
| heavily by his side, his face fixed, sad, only half- 
| awake. But the instant the first blast of the 
| music rang out from the orchestra, he came to 

life with a quick start as if shocked by it. 

And all along the line of dancers life became 
| apparent and alert. As the preluding strains 
| died away, and the opening bars of the quadrille 
| were played, the parallel lines came together 
| andthe cancan began. 

The cancan of Paris is nothing but the conven- 
| tional quadrille of the English and American 
| salons. Butit isthe quadrille gone mad, the quad- 
| rille wild, disheveled, frantic. The same figures 
| precisely as in the decorous dance of the bour- | 
| geois parlor, but embroidered, overlaid and hid 
| out of sight by the most luxuriant and fantastic 
| variations. Itis rather a fantasia composed upon 
| the quadrille asa theme. Viewed as a whole, 

it is a bewildering chaos of whirling figures, 
| fluttering draperies, dust, and rushing, roaring 
| noise, mingled in tossing tumult, while above 
these living waves flash out contiaually white 
hands, and nervous, delicate feet, as if of strug- 
gling creatures whelmed in the furious tide of | 
cadence and melody. 

The Lennards stood gazing at the scene, at | 
first a little confused by its wild and lawless | 
abandon, but soon comprehending the law that | 
really underlay and directed its movement. 
Abel having seen enough of it from one point, 
wanted to change his position and take a view 
of the tableau from the end of the hall. ‘*No,” 
his brother answered sharply, “I will stay 
here.” 

“Verywell. I will come back when the dance 
is over,” said Abel, and moved away. 

Kane stood leaning against a column, gazing | 
with the fixed eyes of a somnambulist et the | 
danseuse opposite him. She was strangely 
altered in the last few minutes. The passionate | 
blast of the music had transformed her. The | 
orchestra was performing the ‘*Orphée aux 
Enfers” of Offenbach, playing as usual at the 
casinos of Paris, with little expression, but with 
unerring time and fierce energy and power. It 
| is music that goes into the blood and burns in 
the very veins. 

Rigolette was all alive and thrilled with it. 
Her face was pale save a bright red spot in the | 
cheek. Her eyes blazed under the half-shut 
lashes. Her whole form, full and symmetrical, 
moved in the music like a willow in the wind. 
Not languidly and gracefully, but with the in- 
tense, absolute possessionofa Ménade. Her litile 
feet pattered.on the floor like rain, cr flashed | 
in the gaslight above her head, quicker than 
the hands ofajuggler. She revo!ved in a whirl- 
wind of her own drapery or dashed through the 
maze of dancers with that eccentric grace that 
had given her the name of The Comet. All this 
in perfect time ; she seemed tossed about by the 
tumultuous ‘music, like a feather on a chopping 
sea. 

‘The music ceased for a moment before the 
closing figure. She stood quietly, as if waiting, 
not resting. Herredlips were pouted, her gray 
eyes darker, her head thrown forward slightly, 
her hands clasped. Her eyes full upon Kane 
Lennard as he leanea immovable against his 
column, still dreaming at her. He started and 
flushed at her glance. He was not the sort of 
man that young women look at indifferently. 
Her look of interest turned to one of surprise 
and pleasure. The music struck up, and she 
plunged into the dance again. 

Kane was filled with a strange, sweet trouble. 
He had not thougit of this girl as a human 
being before. She was the cancan personified 
—the spirit of the mad dance. She would pass 
away in a moment, so he was filling his mind 
with her before she went. But she had looked 
at him with a girl’s personal eyes, and the situa- 
tion was materially changed. The music clashed 
to a close. 

Miss Ninj of Tours, having intentions on more 
beer, turned and said to Kane: 

‘Cain! Od est ton frére ?” 

.“ How did you know—” he cried, but instantly | 
reflecting that it was only a stray shot, he added 
—‘that he was my brother !” 

“That seesitself. You are loaves of the same 
batch. Only you were baked longest.” 

“Mr. Thistlethwaite will be here in an instant. 























He told me to ofcr you what consommation you 


Rigolette.” 

‘*Rigolette! my dear ch'ii! Come! Here 
is a Polish Monsieur, stuffed with money like a 
Strasbourg goose, who wishes to nourish thee 
and me, from mere Christian charity.” 

Rigolette came, laughing. 

** And the name of monsieur ?” 

“Don’t be indiscreet. It is a name no jaw 
that respects itself can pronounce without 
breaking. Let us drink monsieur’s beer and let 
his etat-civil alone,” 

At this moment Abel came back. Nini ran to 
meet him, and said : 

“Yes, thank you—beer—we may as well sit 
here.” 

Abel saw himself sacrificed, and was too new 
in Paris to be brutal. Se he paid for Nini’s 
beer and listened to her good-natured chatter, 

Kane, left with Rigolette, said, ‘‘ What may 
I offer you ?” in a tone as tender and respectful 
as if it was his heart and hand. 

“A cup of coffee. You have lately arrived 
in Paris, have you not?” 

‘“Yes, What makes you think so?” 

“Your politeness.” 

Kane felt as if his heart had been wrung by 
astrong hand. A feeling of deep, pitiful tender- 
ness was added to the admiration with which 
this girl’s wild grace had inspired him. They 
sat talking, through the next waltz. She re- 
fused one or two persons who asked for it, say- 
ing to Kane, **I don’t want a man’s help in 
dancing, The only thing I dance is the cancan, 
Myself and the music manage that.” 

Kane thought her very pretty in repose. The 
long ‘lashes shaded the gray eyes into an ex- 
pression of shyness when she glanced at him— 
which was not often. She kept her regard 
cemurely fixed on the floor. The profile was 
clear, and not without a certain refinement. 
The high-necked blue dress seemed exquisitely 
filled, irom the slim waist to the white neck. 

Little Schnitzberg came slouching up for his 
quadrille. She rose to go, then turned to 
Kane, and said, hesitatingly, ‘‘There will be 
another ball here on Thursday. 

* Au revoir, then,” said Kane, holding out his 
hand, 

She gave hers with a smile, and Kane 
thought, with a blush. And the blush grew 
rosier and the hand softer and whiter the more 
he thought about it. 

Abel came up and interrupted his reverie. 

“Let us circulate a little, find Harding, and 
keep him out of mischief.” 

The brothers moved away arm in arm. 
Everybody turned to look as they passed. It 
made people happy to look on them and bless 
them. So true it is, that to those who have, 
much shall be given. Because they were rich, 
and beautiful, and young, and loving, and 
happy, everybody’s blessing was ready {for 
them. 

When they found Harding, they were ready 
to go home. 

* You must not go,” said he, “until I show 
you the queen of the revel, La Cométe.” 

“ Show us La Cométe!’ Jaughed Abel. “ We 
are her oldest frienés ; her Podsnap and Twem- 
low. We watched her through a whole quad- 
rille, and refreshed her with mild narcotics at 
its close.” 

“Young gentlemen,” said the venerable 
Harding, as they passed out into the quiet 
night and waited for their cab under the 
shadow of Ney’s marble effigy, **I think you 
had better go home. You take too rapidly and 
too kindly to Paris life.” 

**It all depends on the instructor,” re‘oined 
Abel; ‘you see the fruit of your half-hour's 
sermon coming over.” 

“T will give you the antidote going back, 
then. Here you are, cocher! Au Grand 
Hotel.” 

“Did you notice a rum-looking little rascal 
with her?” 

“You mean my friend Schnitzberg ?” said 
Abel. 

‘Most knowing of greenhorns! yes, I mean 
Schnitzberg. Since you know everything, per- 
haps you know he is a malignant little devil of 
a Jew hatter——” 

“T thought so—wears the hats he can't 
sell ” 

‘‘ Who in the cancan is simplysublime. Ri- 
gclette never dances with any one else ; which 





| is @ little odd, because, at the Closeric, it is 


considered mauvais genre to keep ail the dances 
in the family.” 

“What?” said Kane, suddenly; ‘‘do you 
mean to say that Rigolette is——” 

**Macamo Schnitzberg at home. The little 
hatter works all day to lay his day’s wages at 
her neat little feet. It is thought he would 
take out his heart and roast it to a turn to pre- 
sent it to Lis beloved on a toasting-fork, if the 
gift might find favor in those wide gray eyes of 
hers.” 

** And she is good to the little child of Israel, 
and sage to the Gentile wor'd ?” asked Abel. 

“Credat Juda@us,” said Harding, senten- 
tiously, and began to talk about college and 
the class of Fifty Blank, and what had become 
of the pretty ;/ris. ‘* Never mind about the 
ugly ones,” he said; ‘‘they always marry 
young and get good husbands.” In talk like 
this, they came to the Grand Hotel. 

“You must get out of this to-morrow. I will 
come and hunt quarters with you. Now aren’t 
you glad you went to the Closerie?” —, 

“Yes,” said Abel, “and very glad I don’t 
have to go again.” 

That night, as the brothers were talking over 
the evening, Abel repeated some of the droll 
observations of the Tourangelle. Kane laughed, 
but did not mention the name of Rigolette. 
He scarcely knew why he did not. 

The next morning Harding came down and 
took them house-hunting. They found in the 
Rue des Ecoles a pleasant apartment of two 
ledrooms, salon and dining-room, for little 
more than they were paying for one uncom- 
fortable room at the Grand Hotel. The major- 
doino of that colossal establishment bade them 
foo0d-day with great austerity of manncr, not 
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deigning to nod his red-tasseled head. 
jpg’s company was conclusive against them. 


“ eutting out” excursions were no secret | 
His g | 
They could only revenge | 


to the management. 
themselves, however, by confiscating his cards, 


and telling him his friends were always out. | 


He used to stride past the conciérge with lofty 
scorn, and, rove through the labyrinthian pass- 
ages till he found the numbers he sought, an- 
swering the ‘‘What seek you, sir?” of the 
prim waiters, with a savage and strident 
“ Rien !” that appalled them. 

A day or two later, they were fully estab- 
lished and domesticated. There is no soil so 
kindly for the nourishment and adoption of ex- 
otics as that of the good town of Paris. There 
js no taste which may not in Paris find its full 
gratification. She turns her myriad faces to 


her myriad worshipers, and each finds in her | 


the ideal of his dreams, She greets every 
man in the world as if she expected him. 
So the Lennards, who had never been sepa- 
rated at home, soon found themselves insensi- 
bly drifting apart in Paris. Abel had always 
been especially fond of political and historical 
studies. He began at gnce a conscientious 
and exhaustive survey of the civil institutions 
of the city, and amused himself by tracing the 
growth of the town through the centuries, 
starting from Notre Dame as a nucleus, and 
searching for the traditions of the successive 
walls still haunting the spots from which cur- 


tain and bastion and moat have vanished, in | 
This oc- | 


the names of the concentric streets. 
cupation seemed a waste of time to Kane, 
who thought it much more profitable to lounge 
away his days in the Louvre and Luxembourg, 
or in the shops of the workers in bronze and 
gold. Thus they frequently parted in the 
morning to meet cnly at night. They usually 
dined at home, served by an épicier around the 
corner. 


Thursday evening Harding came in und said, | 
| whether he was a hero ora laughing-stock, for 


“Madame de Bellechasse is in Paris for a day 
or two, passing from Germany to the seashore. 
She says you are her cousins.” 


“She is very gracious to remember it,” said | 


Abel. ‘*My fatuer’s first wife was a Brinton, 
cousin of Lorthrop Brinton, her father. We 
have letters to them, but thought they were 
out of town at this season.” 

“Technically they are not in town. But 
they would be very glad to see you. Mr. 
Brinton spoke very warmly of your father. 
He and the marquise asked me to bring you to 
tea at their house this evening. You had bet- 
ter come. They leave town to-morrow. You 
may not see them till next winter, otherwise. 
And they are the most remunerative people in 
Paris.” 

“Of course we will go,” said Abel. 
very kind of them to invite us so soon and so 
informally. I saw a portrait of the marquise 


in Boston, which was too beautiful to be like | 


anybody.” 
“Wait, rash youth, till you see her. 
time to be off, too !” 


It is 


Kane had been thinking, half-guiltily, for a | 


moment past, of his rendezvous at the Prado. 
He did not want to talk of it, and he did not 
want to lie. He thought, ‘*Dress—go to the 
Brintons’—talk ‘common friends ’—come back 
—undress—redress-- go to the Closerie—can’t 
be done between now and midnight.” He sat 
perplexed, shaking ashes from his cigar. 

“Wait one moment, till I frac myself,” said 
Abel. 

“Nonsense !” cried Harding. ‘From June 
to November there is truce to dress coats. No- 
body is in town, and life is luxury in a shooting- 
jacket. You come as you are, or not with me.” 

Kane said to himself, ‘I can manage it.” 

They drove to the hotel of Madame de Belle- 
chasse. Kane told the coachman to wait. Hard- 
ing said, “Let him go. We will walk back. 
The night is very fine.” 

“It may change in an hour. 
qui s'y fle,’ in this latitude.” 

They were shown into a dim drawing-room, 
ghostly in its linen wrappings. 
nounced them, and in an instant a door opened, 


‘Bien fol est 


andthe head of Lorthrop Brinton appeared, fol- | 


lowed by the rest of him. It was a superb 
head—the head of a Yankee Plato. He came 


plunging cordially forward and said, “I am | 


right glad youcame. How is your father? I 
am glad to see you—both of you—though, 
after all, there is only one of you—in two dif- 
ferent lights. Come into the library.” He led 
the way into a jewel of a room, where, sitting 
drowsy in the mellow light, was Adéle de Belle- 


chasse, whose young beauty was even then | 


the talk of half the salons of Europe, and whose 
retirement since the death of her venerable 
husband had hung society with crape. 

In a moment every one was talking with the 
ease of a family gathering, just toned enough 
by the strangeness to be graceful. Time goes 
Tapidly when clever people are making each 
other’s acquaintance ; and Kane, hearing a 
silver hammer ring ona silver anvil, looked up, 
and saw a silver blacksmith straightening him- 
self into position, and the hour-hand of the 


clock he was serving, midway between X and | 


XI. He rose, said “Good-night” and hurried 
out. He tossed the driver his fare and said, 

Au Prado! Filez !” 

When he entered the hall, the dance was at 
its height. The air was full of dust, trembling 
and throbbing with the music and the cadenced 
step of the dancers. He made the tour of the 
hall, Watching for the blue dress he remembered. 
He did not see it. He took the seat he had 
Occupied the first night he was there. His fancy 
created her again before him, young, fresh and 
gentle. He was conscious of being a little 
ashamed of his position. Hedid notknow why 
he had come. She had probably forgotten him 
already, After all, he had better go home and 


hot come back to the Prado again. 
amusin 


tirely reputable. 


about it—therefore he ought to Crop it. This | small white sea-shells, and furnished with t 
Was the delicate touchstone he had for years | rustic seats and a round marble tea-stand. 


pplied to all his projects, 


Hard. | 


| She dropped the arm of Milord, and ran up tc 


“It is | 


A servant an- | 


It was | 


&, this study of. character, but not en- | 
He would not talk to Abel They took an alcove in the garden, paved with | upper timber of hemlock, which, with others, 
wo | prevents the settling of the roof, stand close to 


It | the frame-work, stop the ears and await the 
was completely walled and roofed by the dark- | explosion. The slow match is lighted—some- 


He felt a light tap on his shoulder and a merry 
voice saying : 

“Take care, young man! If you go on 
amusing yourse!f in this boisterous way, the 
police will have to take charge of you.” 

‘Bon soir, Nini,” he said. ‘* Where is your 
friend to-night ?” 

“ Which friend ? Everybody is my friend, and 
he is here.” 

“*‘T mean Rigolette.” 

‘*Oh, she has captured a Milord. She is on 
his arm somewhere. She is learning French of 
| him. He speaks the language like a native— 
| of England.” Kane feltindignant. He wasnow 
| sure he had bee. foolish to come ; he would go 
at once, But he looked around everywhere for 
the blue dress, on his way to the door. When he 
reached the door, he thought, as he was never 
coming back, he might as well take a more 
careful survey of the establishment, as some- 
thing really curious and worth seeing. ‘These 
long-haired and queer-hatted students are Young 
France,” he said to himself. ‘The wars, the 
works, the revolutions of the future are hidden 
| Somewhere in the chambers of their brains. 

The boy is father of the man. The difference | 
between a French émeute and an American town | 
meeting, is about the same as that between the 
Parisian cancan and the Yankee sewing-circle.” | 

Just under these profound reflections ran 
vaguely through his mind a current of thought | 
like this: ‘‘ Imight have known better—though | 
she looked as if she meant it—is that a blue | 
dress ?—no, it’s purple—I will take a cup of | 
” 


| 
| 











| coffee and go | 

And he sat down again to order it, when | 
comparative ethnology, political currents, so- | 
cial puzzles, faded out of sight, and his ill- | 
humor vanished with it, in a glad leaping of | 
his heart as it said to him, Zhere she is ! 

In the same neat blue dress and blonde hair | 
and wide gray eyes—on the arm of a stiff 
young Briton, who evidently was uncertain | 





the time being. But when ske saw Kane, | 
> | 
him, stopping short, as if not sure of her re- | 
ception. 

“Sit down ; 
Kane. 

This time he was sure she biushed—a happy, | 
sunshiny blush, like a rose-colored smile. 

*T am so glad to see you. Every one says 
au revoiv, but no one remembers. You are s0 | 
good !” she said, in her soft, low voice. 

The deserted Englishmen came up. She 
rose and thanked him for bringing her to her | 


I was waiting for you,” said | 


friend. She hoped she would meet him again. 
‘‘Moa vouloir donner vous beer,” he in- | 
| sisted. 


She thanked him and declined with quiet 
civility. He would have quarreled, if he had 
| had French enough to do it with grace. Buta 
consciousness of bad grammar bottleth up 
wrath. So he went away, with a bad opinion of | 
the French people, and comforted himself by 
thinking of Waterloo. 

The delicate flattery of the scene was not | 
lost on Kane Lennard. If she had seemed | 
charming to him before, she gained infinitely 
in his eyes by the neat way in which she had 
banished his rival. For, alas! it had come to 
that. In the few minutes gone by, he had 
been jealous. It is hard to say if jealousy pre- 
cedes love, or only indicates it. 

‘Is your husband here this evening ?” said 
Kane, remembering what Harding had told 
him, 

‘““My husband! I have none, Dieu merci.” 

“But the Mr. Schnitzberg, who dances with 
you. I was told he was your husband.” 

‘*The world is mean and cruel. Poor little 
Schnitz! Itis too absurd. He is oldand ugly, 
| and I am young and not ugly. We are not for | 
each otier. You do not believe that ?” 

“T am glad not to believe it.” 

‘He loves me better than his own life, I be- 
lieve. He came here and saw me dance one 
| evening, and he looked like a man asleep—the | 
eyes open. And often I saw him, always gazing | 
at me. And at last he began to learn to dance | 
the cancan. Figure to yourself how grotesque it 
was, with his shape. And he toiled every 
night, torturing himself to grow perfect in the 
| dance to be fit to dance with me—as a monk | 
tortures himself to be fit for heaven. And at | 
last there is nobody in Paris who can dance as 
he can. You have not regarded him? But 
you must. He is marvelous. It is a rage. 
He is as perfect in his time as I. But beyond | 
that, he is terrible. He is not himself, poor | 
little Schnitz. He is love, rage, jealousy, de- | 
spair. I sometimes get ideas from him. He | 
| would commit infamies for me.” 

“There he comes!” said Kane, as the sham- | 
bling form ofthe Jew appeared in the distance. | 
The couples were forming for the quadrille. 

Rigolette turned, and said, suddenly : 

‘‘Do you want me to stay and talk with you, | 
| instead of dancing ?” 
| It seemed to Kane that, even amid the keen | 
| pleasure which this suggestion gave him, a 
| voice, almost audible in its distinctness, said to 
| his conscience, You had better say No! 
after the manner of youth, he said : 

ve Bi 

Schnitzberg came up, and held out his long, 
ape-like hand. 

“You must pardon me; I am tired. 
dance with Nini!” 

The color of the sad, saliow face was troubled 
a little, but without replying he walked away. 
| Kane called a waiter to bring coffee. 
| No,” said Rigolette ; ‘it will be cooler and 
| pleasanter in the garden after the dancing be- | 
| gins here—if you would like to go.” 
| Again Kane heard that solemn, monotonous 
| suggestion, You had better not go! He re-| 
| garded it this time as a sort of impertinence, | 
| and said, promptly : 
“¢T will go with pleasure !” 

They went into the cool, clear, kindly night. 








~ 


Go 


| of you—ana 


| and she lightly stooped and kissed him. 


green foliage of climbing vines, whose faint, 
fine odors stole out upon the warm air of the 
midsummer night. Within the bower was fra- 
grant and silent twilight. Without, the gay 
garden full of its joyous revelers ; and just be- 
yond, the vast open hall, blazing with light 
and roaring with the wild mirth of the dance. 

‘*T did well to come,” thought Kane, obsti- 
nately justifying himself. ‘It is a curious and 
instructive study of life and manners.” 

He looked across the table at the pretty 
young face framed in its wavy hair, resting on 
the small hands, with their neat white wrist- 
bands and red coral buttons, the red lips parted, 
the even teeth shining between them, and the 
wide gray eyes, that gave their own light to 
the face, gazing fixedly upon him. 

“It was very good of you,” he said, ‘ to talk 
with me rather than dance, for you love to 
dance, don’t you ?” 

“Tf I love it? It is all my pleasure in the 
world. I always loved it when it was only an 
amusement, But since I have had troubles, it 
has become a passion. When the first blast of 
the music comes, my spirit wakes up. The 
sound goes into my blood. My nerves tingle 
with it. I can feel the wind of it rustling 
through my hair. I give myself up to it, and 
the world fades. There is nothing but me and 


down into unknown danger—that he may save 
| the life of acompanion. He becomes hardened 
| to fear, careless in his Comestic habits, and 
| coarse in his general demeanor. 

Our artist's sketches were made at Bowman’s 
Beaver Run Colliery, near Mahanoy City, Pa, 


tra grows, the better for me. I have often wished 
for a clap of thunder or an earthquake, to make 
more noise! And I am never tired.” 

‘‘Then you lied to poor Schnitzberg ?” (That 


| sounds badly in English, but it is what one says | 
in French.) 
But truly, I did not want to | 


“Yes, a little. 
dance. It is odd, but to-night I did not dance 
with conviction.” 

“Why ?” said Kane. 

She had not moved. 


fixed as the pointer’s, still shone wistfully on 
his face. 

There was a little tremor ir her voice as she 
said: 

““T could not think of the music—for I thought 
toned and feared—and looked 
everywhere for yu. ” 

The young man seized the little hands, and 
pressed them to his lips.) When he let them 
go, she rested her face on them, just as before. 

‘Do you know why I wanted to come out 
here? I will tell you. In there, it is so bright 


| and so public, one cannot stare long at another. 


They begin to talk and cackle. But here I 

may gaze at you, as I will, in silence. It is so 

good to gaze at you !” she said, dreamily. 
Kane was greatly moved, but answered, 


| lightly : 
“Stare as long as you will; for, so, I have | 


your face before me, and that is well worth 
while. You are beautiful, Rigolette, and—per- 
haps you will laugh at me, but I believe you 
are good,” 
The lustrous eyes grew suddenly dim with 
ars. 
“Oh, monsieur! I love you for that! The 
good God bless you for that! It seemed to 
me you thought so. It is not for your beauty 
I kept you in my heart since that night ; but 
because you treated me with respect, and I am 
not used to respect, and it breaks my heart 
with joy! No, no, monsieur!” she said, bro- 
kenly, taking Kane’s hand, and pressing it to 
her heart, “it was not your beauty, though 
you are beautiful as a young god !” 

A party of students passed by singing the 


te 


| refrain from La Belle Héléne: 


“ Evohé ! que ces Déesses, 
Pour enjoler les garcons, 
Evohé ! que ces Déesses 
Ont de drdéles de fagons !’ 


She dropped his hand. ‘I will not compro- 
mise you. Good-by. You had better not come 
here much. I will never forget you. Adieu !” 

She rose, yet seemed unwilling to go. She 
stood between Kane and the bright light of the 
garden. His artistic sense enjoyed intensely 
the graceful case of her attitude as she leared 
above him, resting one white hand on the lattice 
of the bower. 

He thought of Latona’s daughter, hovering 
luminous and loving over the most blest of 
shepherds, ages ago, on the dewless heights of 
Latmos. ~ He said something of that kind. She 
looked pleased but puzzled. 

She said, ‘‘ Monsieur, do you really think I 
m nice-looking ?” 

She spoke earnestly, not at all coquettishly. 
Kane nodded and smiled. 

‘Then you will not be offendec, I am sure,” 
He 
felt her silken hair over his eyes an instant, and 
she was gone. 

He went home, revolving many things in his 
mind. He said stoutly to himself, ‘‘I will not 
go there again.” Andshe, before she slept that 
night, said softly to her own heart, “He will 
come again.” 


a 








WAITING FOR THE BLAST. 


ONE s00n becomes intensely bewildered in a 
coal mine. We have passed through various 
leads; now being sprinkled with dirty water 
that trickles through the roof, glittering at 


countless angles ahove the head, then frightened | 


to a tremor by the sudden rush of a refractory 
mule, who advertises his race at every breath, 
and anon crowded to an embrace of the rough, 
wet and slippery walls of our promenade. 


| Chatting a while with the brave little watch- 


boy, who enjoys the finest facilities of obtaining 
a thorough acquaintance with “spooks,” and 
shuddering as we see the blasting party pre- 


| paring for an explosion, examining and placing 


the powder by the unscreened light of their 
lamps with as little concern as if it were flour, 
we peer into the breast, where a deep hole is 
filled to an overflow, and then jumping from the 


| times by the pipes of these fearless fellows—the 
| blasters step a little aside, puff lively the smoke 
| from their pipes, and then they, too, like a 
| more timid Micawber, ‘ wait for something to 
turn up.” 
Suddenly the powder flashes, a deep, heavy 
sound sweeps throughoot the leads, the cham- 
| ber, always sombre, now seems filled with phos- 
| phoreseent clouds as the smoke curls and rolls 
| about the roof, seeking the shafts for escape. 
| The blasters continue to smoke their pipes and 
chat until the breast is sufficiently clear for work, 
when they divide the labor, one gathering the 
| detached blocks of coal from the breast, ina 
heap, another picking loose pieces from the 
heading, while a third fills the tubs, and sig- 
| nals the * putters,” or mules. 
| From morning to night there is great confu- 
sion, the men sing, and shout one to another, 
| the mules rattle their freight along the rails, 
occasionally taking an extra load on the bare 
| back, as a compliment from the driver, then 
| pausing to brighten their shoes on the car front, 
| and invariably starting off with a howl, far 
from ordinary earthly sounds in more respects 
| than one. 
To some extent the miner resembles the 
sailor, Let an accident octur in a colliery, 
and from the crowd of excited spectators he 


| the music. The louder and harsher the orches- | will step promptly to the shaft, and pass down, 








NEWS BREVITIES. 
Boston made agreat many base-ball matches 


The sweet face still | on gooa Friday. 
rested on the little fists, and the great eyes, | 


| Fossi ivory, worth a dollar per pound, is 
| the last Alaska discovery. 

Catirornia papers report a recent marriage 
on the highest peak of Mount Helena. 
| ‘TWENTY-ONE THOUSAND fish-traps are to be 
| set in and around Narragansett Bay this season. 

A parry of surveyors, April 3d, began the 

survey of the route of the proposed Utah Southern 
Railroad. 
|__‘T'wo Boys were publicly whipped by the 
| Sheriff, at Hamilton, Ontario, on Tuesday week, 
| under a new law. 
| ‘Tm trustees of the Washington-Lee Col- 
| lege have bought the Exchange Hotel in Lexington, 
Va., to convert it into a dormitory. 
Turee young Northern men left Selma, 
Ala., one day week before last, for New York, intend- 
| ing to come all the way on horseback. 

THERE are in the world about 120,000 miles 
of railway, that have cost $10,000,000,000, and give 
employment to over 1,000,000 persons. 
| Iv has been officially reported in Baltimore 
| that there are several colored deaf mutes in that city. 
Such cases have been said to be extremely rare, 


An employé in an ale-bottling establish- 
ment in Boston, on Tuesday, on a wager, wired 
twenty-five dozen bottles in forty-nine minutes. 


Mr. Grorce W. Tirrt, of Buffalo, has 
given a large brick building on Seneca street, worth 
$30,000, to the Ingleside Home for Erring Women. 


Punch very neatly says : 
‘* Exceptions to all rules in time are born— 
Long live thy mother-in-law, Lord of Lorne !” 


Tue appearance of a colored messenger on 
Saturday week in the House of Representatives was 
— to mark the darkest page in Congressional 
history. 


Tue steamship Hector arrived at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland March 30th, with a cargo of 28,000 
seals, the largest by half ever known to have been 
captured. 


Proressor Gotpwtn Swirn says that the 
colleges in the United States compare unfavorably 
with those in Canada; at least, so the Dominion 
journals quote him. 


Tue rapid growth of timber in Oregon 
seems to be a settled fact. Lands which twenty 
years ago were prairies, are now covered with a 
young and vigorous growth of timber. 


Tue latest invention of the Montana In- 
dians is the setting up of toll-gates on narrow passes 
of the roads, and compelling travelers to pay for the 
privilege of crossing their hunting-grounds, 


A new Colorado journal has for heading 
The Greeley Tribune, in an enlarged COPY of Horace’s 
handwriting. Strange to say, the heading, as well as 
the contents of the sheet, is quite readable. 


Davin E. Dunninc, of Maine, has sailed for 
England in behalf of families of his name, to seek to 
recover the title to a large estate in England, as heirs 
of Sir John Dunning, the first Lord Ashburton, who 
was created a baronet in 1783. 


A Man afflicted with a dispensation of idiocy 
| refused to serve on a jury with colored men, in the 
Philadelphia Court of Common Pleas. Judge Ludlow 
committed him for $200, with a liberal promise of re- 
peating the fine for every repetition of the offense. 


Tuomas J. Exxiorr, James R. Nutter, and 
Joshua Ellingwood, have entered suits, in the Court 
at Louisville, Ky., for the recovery of damages, laid 
at thirty thousand dollars each, — nineteen 
defendants, who are charged with having engaged 
= —— outrages upon the plaintiffs and their 
amilies. 


Governor Reep, of Florida, ams that in 
his own State the increase in wealth an a, 
during the three years of Republican Government 
just past, has been unparalleled in her previous his- 
tory. Her increase in population has been at least 
fifty per cent., and in industrial resources more than 
two hundred per cent. 


Boston has an unusually large number of 
houses to let—especially costly buildings. On the 
other hand, in Philadelphia, the city of comfortable 
homes, a new life and enterprise pervades the real 
estate business. While there were 502 building per- 
mits issued in March, 1870, the number for the month 
just passed reached 990, 


A curious story is told, in London, of 
Browning's poem of the “ Ring and the Book.’ The 
little volume, which he picked up in Florence, con- 
tained only the first part of the story; and years 
afterward, happening to mention to some lady at an 
evening party, in London, the circumstances attend- 
ing his iinding of the book, she told him that she 
knéw where the second volume was, and directed 
him to the very bookstall where, a short 
she had chanced to notice the littl 
nately, Mr. Browning found it all safe and sound, 
and was enabled to complete his story from the origi 
nal authority, 
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TO ENGLAND. 
Arm! England, arm! for all men point the 


finger 
Toward thee with scorn they little care to 
veil; 
* Doth not the moldering hull of England 
linger 


Upon her sea of gold, with idle sail? 

Once she was other! once they shrank dis- 
mayed 

Be‘ore the lightning of her baring blade ; 
Once thro’ the storm her ocean glory burst— 
She, stormy petrel—she, the ocean-nurst, 
Upon her foes, who pale beheld the stream 
Of her bright ensign like Aurora gleam. 


Arm! England arm! the haleyon hour must 
wait 

When Love and Righteousness shall vanquish 
Hate, 

Jesus of old was royal hailed in scorn : 

Now the world crowns him—still it is with 
thorn! 

* Old England, mumbling, paralyzed, and cold, 


Shrinks closer, clutching at the hoards of gold !” | 


Why should the mailéd sons of tyranny taunt 
Thee, champion of the free, with windy vaunt ? 
Arm! England, arm! they mouth at Liberty, 
Who with a mother’s impulse turns to thee! 
Fair is our dream of universal peace ; 

But there be wolves, and lambs of tender 

fleece. 

Tyranny summons all her swarms of slaves, 
Horrent with weapons : Daughter of the waves, 
Is it a time for thee to loll and bask, 

And murmur at the burden of thy casque? 


Yea, thou art sedulous to nurse thy health, 
Resentful of a menace to thy wealth: 

But in the hour of thine extremity, 

Look for no pitying tear to cloud one eye 
Among the sister nations loitering by! 


Arm all thy children! not a caste of drones: 

Then shalt thou see those Anarchs on their 
thrones 

Abase their domineering front—-behold 

Helvetia, splendid, noble, blithe, and bold! 

The sons who breathe her liberal mountain air, 

The men who scale her precipice and dare 

All dangers of her bleak eternal snows, 

A race of hardy hunters, who repose 


Fearless beneath her sparkling stars, nor blanch | 


To dream their bed may prove a thunderous 
avalanche ; 

Whose spirits with their native eagle soar, 

Whose kindred souls dilating, love the roar 

Of icy cataracts, the Aar, the Rhine, 

The Rhone that foams among the murmuring 
pine— 

Are these not armed? 
bleed 

For the fair land of Arnold Winkelried ! 


France waved the banner of the free, 
When it fell from the hands of Italy: 
Alas! she fails—but England, thou 
Hast a daughter of starry brow, 
Whose arms receive thy setting sun ; 
She, in a forest vast and lone, 
With awful gladness hears intone 
Niagara, and the Amazon! 
Freedom before her mountain citadel, 
Placed you, two giants, each her wakoful 
scntinel ! 


ONE FALSE STEP; 


OR, 
COVETED WEALTH. 


Yea, every man will 








THE STRIFE FOR 


CHAPTER VI.—WAITING—A SPARK OF FEELING— 
ONE FRIEND. 


Let us look in upon Amy. She sits by the 
fire, for the evenings are chilly, waiting for 
Leon. How her eyes brighten, and her pretty 
lips part, when she hears a step on the stairs! 
But it is not his. It stops before it reaches her 
door, or passes beyond. 

She has drawn a great easy-chair to her side, 
and the little stand is where Leon could reach 
the cigar, the last paper or magazine, if he 
were only there. The slippers are there, wait- 
ing for his tired feet. And they are very pretty 
slippers, too. Sne made them. She has just 
brought them in for the first time, and is wait- 
ing for the little word of praise that she hopes 
he will give her. 

On the sideboard are various little delicacies 
thet he loves so well. She prepared them with 
her own hands, and hopes he will like them. 
The room is all in order, as cozy as cozy can 
be. For the last half hour she has been flitting 
here and there, getting ready for him, and now 
she is waiting, for she knows he will come. 
Yes, she hears another step. Itis his. But he 
enters quite ill-humored, for he fancies that he 
has been followed from St. Clair’s. Amy runs 
to the door to welcome him, but he puts her 
aside, almost rudely, bringing a little pearly 
tear to her eye, that she would not let him see 
lor the world. 

‘You are very tired, Leon. 
fire and rest.” 

He throws himself into the chair, and she 
draws his boots, and hands the slippers, look- 
ing up into his face for that little word of 
praise that she has worked so hard for. But he 
pays no attention, Perhaps he does not notice 
that they are new. 

‘‘ Dear Leon, you are so very tired, that you 
do not se your new slippers, I have just 
finished them.” 

He casts his eye upon them, and opens his 
lips to speak. How she trembles with joyful 
expectancy. 

“Come, Amy! I’m hungry. Why don’t you 
— Ine something? and mind it is {it to 
eat. 

Without a murmur she hurries to the side- 
board, but it is so hard to keep back the tears. 
How happy a little word would have made her. 
‘*T am so please, Amy,” ora simple, ‘I thank 
you,” would have lightened her heart so much. 
Now it is very heavy, very sad, as che timidly 


Sit here by the 
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| approaches him with the nice little tidbits she | but there was no sin, no depravity in those | needlework. What is her busy little brain 


had made for him. Oh, if those do not please 
him, her poor little heart will surely break. 

He finds no fault, and she takes courage, 
But she looks at those slippers, and chokes back | 
a trembling sigh. He is so very tired, and has 
not met with good success. Poor little, trust- | 
ing woman, it is a mercy that she does not 
know the truth. 

A full stomach is a panacea for all the ill- 
humors that man is heirto. The veriest bear 
before supper, is sure to show some pleasantry 
after the meal. When Leon had devoured 

Amy’s litttle tidbits, and sipped the fragrant | 
| coffee, without which his supper was never | 
complete, and had also sipped a little wine, he | 
lighted a cigar, and, leaning back in the easy- 
| chair, commenced a pleasant chat with Amy, 
| the like of which had yone so far toward capti- 
| vating her when they first met, and which yet 
| held her with him, despite his neglect and 
cruelty. She nestled close to his side, and in 
supreme happiness drank in the words that fell 
from his lips. 

Then he told her of his plans. 

‘“T have been very successful, Amy; mere 
so than I ever hoped. Here is some money 
that I have been waiting for so long. You 
may have it all.” 

It was the one redeeming trait, amidst all of 
Leon’s wickedness. Whatever else he had 
been guilty of, Amy had never wanted for any- 
thing that money could buy, so long as he had 
money. 

‘Oh, Leon, you are so good. 
will want some of this ?” 

**No, Amy. It is all yours.” 

“Tl keep it for you, Leon.” 

Ile was touched for a moment, 
manner was very tender. 

*“T am not half good cnough for you, little 
|} one. I wish I was.” 

‘*Don’t talk so, Leon. I would not ask to 
have you any better, if you would only 

She stopped and looked timidly into his face. 
He knew what she would say, and with the 
tenderress yet lingering in his heart, he said: 

“I will, Amy, before long. But I am so 
very busy now. That sickness placed me all be- 





| 
| 


But you surely 





| hind with my affairs, but in a short time I shall | 
be at liberty again ; and then we will go to our | 


beautiful Cuban home.” 
How happy was Amy ! 
sincere! Who can say that Leon Correo, sit- 


| ting there so comfortably, and looking down | 


into the azure depths of tiiose lovely eyes that 
were uplifted to his, did not mean every word 
that he uttered? He was generous. Stowed 
away in a little box were the yellow gold 
pieces and the bright silver ones that he had 
given Amy. Can it »e that nothing but cor- 
ruption surrounds this littie spark of real good- 
ness ? 

Sitting there, listening to Amy's cooing 
words, he really felt that he could be happy | 
with her in that beautiful Cuban home—that 
home which was not more tangible than the 
blue smoke curling about his head. Yes, he | 
felt that he could be happy; but—— Ah! 
that word. It always came between them ; 
and he went to thinking of the plan, even then 
in progress, that would separate them for ever. 
How could he ? 

He resumed the conversation. 

“Yes, Amy, I have been very successful ; but 
it necessitates an absence of several days. As 
I cannot leave you in this vile hole, I shall take | 
you toa nice quiet place that I have found for 
you. We will go there in the morning.” 

Little Amy was so much pleased at the pros- 
pect of the change. 
house, and the rough men, made her afraid 
when Leon was not with her. 
why he had ever brought her to such a place, 
but she never questioned him. Then, it was 
very different from the dear old home. 


could see it once more, and them. She did 
not know that they were all gone save one. 
Father, mother and her dear twin-sister. After 
all, she was almost happy, and would not have 
gone back there unless Leon could go too. 
Yes, almost happy. Her new temporary home 
never filled her thoughts ; and when Leon took 
her to the neat little house, with a neat little 
woman to take care of her, she whispered to 
him: 

““T will try to be happy; but you know I 
cannot quite, when you are away. Don’t be 
gone long.” 

‘*] will come as soon as I can, Amy ; but you 
are such an impatient little woman, that the 
days will seem like months to you. Now, bea 
nice little girl, Amy, and when I come back, 
you shall be my little wife.” 

‘*So soon, Leon ?” 

“Yes, Amy.” 

While this falsehood was yet scorching his 
lips, for he knew the time would never come, 
he pressed them to hers, and said good-by. 

He talked a while with the good‘woman who 
was to watch over Amy, and he kissed her 
also, and bade her gi xd-by. What he told her 
may never be know. but she watched him 
until he was out of signt, wiping a tear away 
occasionally when it dimmed her eye. 

**God forgive him!” she murmured. ‘He 
knows not what he is doing. What falsehood ! 
What heartlessness! What wickedness! God 
have mercy on him !” 

When Leon left the house, he did not see the 
tall stranger on the opposite side of the street. 
His mind was too full of Edith St. Clair and 
her wealth. Let him think of her, and we will 
watch this prying stranger. 

When Leon was no longer visible, he crossed 
the street, and knocked at the door. He had 
drawn his coat-collar up about his face and his 
hat down over his eyes, thus almost concealing | 
his features ; but when the woman answered | 
his knock, he threw the collar back and lifted 
his hat, revealing the honest face of Wallace 
Lansing. 

He looked sharply at the woman. 

Mrs. Townsend had seen at least fifty years, 
end her face was wrinkled by care and gurrow ; ! 





and his 


If he had only been | 


The filthy street and | 


She wondered | 
| 


She | 
sometimes looked back, and wished that she | 


| deep lines, It was a face to love and trust. 

‘A true, motherly woman,” thought Wallace, 
finishing his scrutiny. 

He followed Mrs. Townsend into the sitting- 
room. : 

* Do you know the man that has just left 
your house ?” asked Wallace, after she had 
closed the door. 

* He gave his name as Leon Correo,” replied 
Mrs. Townsend. 

Wallace detected no evusiveness in the an- 
swer. Indeed, he barely noticed her reply. 
He was thinking of Amy. 

* And the lady that he brought ?” 

** He calls a cousin, sir.” 

‘Tt is faise !’ said Wallace, bitterly. ‘+ IIe 
has not given you his true name, nor is the 
lady any connection. But that is neither here 
nor there. She must not be blamed if he isa 
villain. I came here to speak of her—to ask 
you to protect her, to love her if you can—to 
treat her as your daughter.” 

While speaking, Wallace detected a tear 
coursing down the woman’s cheek, and he 
saw the black dress. 
lost one might be transferred, in part, to Amy. 
He took courage. 

**T will endeavor to do as you wish,” said 
the woman, after a while. 

“Thanks, my good woman. Here is money. 
See that she wants for nothing. And another 
thing—she must not know about this visit of 
mine, nor must my name be mentioned, You 
shall hear from me again soon.” 

Wallace again partially concealed his face 
and passed out. 

**Poor man! He loves her truly, and would 
shield her from that Leon Correo,” said the 
| woman. ‘So will I, if I can!’ she added, re- 
solutely. ‘*Oh, Leon! Leon!” 

Lansing hurried on after the Cuban, but with 
no definite purpose. He had just verified his 
suspicions, and had had no time to mature a 
plan of action, 





CHAPTER VII.—WAS IT LOVE?—THE WORK PRO- 
GRESSING—UNBOUNDED FAITH, 

EpiTu St. CLAmr was feeling quite low-spirited. 
She had been alone allthe morning. The Lan- 
| sings had not been over, and her uncle had shut 
himself in his room, with orders not to be dis- 
turbed unless Captain Leon should call. 

Her saddle-horse was lame, and she was quite 
timid about trying astrange one. So there was 
nothing for her but to pass the day at home, 
with what comfort she could, 

She tried reading and music, and then a walk 
among the flowers; but received only tempo- 
rary relief. She went back to the house and 
again took up a book, but she could not read. 
Thought was too busy ; and she was thinking 
of Wallace Lansing. 

It was his custom to call every morning ashe 
passed on his way to the city, and she missed 
him. Of cource she could not expect him, but 
somehow she knew that she would have telt 





much better if his cheerful ‘ good-morning” | 


had greeted her as usual. 

Then she remembered a slight change in his 
manner the evenin:y: before. Scarcely noticed 
at the time, but now she thought of it, she was 


sure there had been a change ; and wondered | 


what she had said or done to displease him. 

Then she fell to thinking of the handsome 
captain ; and before she was aware, was com- 
paring the two men. Neither suffered, how- 
ever, for they were so entirely unlike, that she 
| gave up the task as hopeless, and concluded that 
either of them was very agreeabie. 

In this state of mind, she was not displeased 
when Captain Leon appeared atthe door. She 
met him with a smile of genuine pleasure, and 
| soon forgot her previous oppression, 

St. Clair pleaded urgent business and kept 
his room, leaving Edith and the captain to 
amuse themselves, or each other. They walked, 
they rode, they read and sang, the hours pass- 
ing very quickly to Edith. She iistened with 
delight to his charming small talk ; became in- 
terested as he recounted the dangers through 
| which he had passed ; and his glowing accounts 
of the Liberal movement enlisted her sympathy. 

If he sometimes overreached the bounds of 
strict propriety, he seemed so sorry for it, that 
she readily forgave him. 

‘A thousand pardons, Miss St. Clair. But 
you Americans are so much more reserved, that 
I fear Iam rude sometimes. I shall scon learn.” 

Thus he made love to her on this first day of 
their acquaintance, but so adroitly did he act 
his part, that sne was not elarmed. 

In the same manner had he won little Amy ; 
and she was such a child when they first met, 
and thought everybody so noble and good. If 
he could so influence the peerless Edith St. 
Clair, should we not abate something of the 
censure with which we regard poor little Amy ? 

And what would have been the consequence, 
had this wronged woman known what kept her 
noble, beautiful Leon from her side? 

Does any one ever stop to think of the past 
of the poor unfortunate that floats upon the 
surface of the dark flowing river, or is washed 
upon the sand to be cared for by unfeeling, un- 
sympathizing strangers? Do they think of the 
trust that has been reposed in him—a trust not 
less beautiful than that with which the Christian 
woman looks up to the Redeemer! And when 
he proves unworthy, can we wonder that the 
Geep and rapid river looks inviting! Beneath 
its flowing depths there is rest and oblivion, we 
will not say happiness. Yet, why not ? 

But Amy has not yet found him unworthy. 
She is still trusting. Her faith is still strong. 

Let us look in upon her new home. 


The same pictures are on the wall. In the 





stead, and the:same snow-white curtains are 
flowing over it. The same carpet, enough for 
the two rooms, is upon the floor. That great 
easy-chair is there. The good Mrs. Townsend 
occupies it now, for Amy has embraced her with 
her loving heart, and calls her mother. 

Amy sits by the little table, busy with her 





Perhaps the love for the | 


little bedroom is the same richly carved bed- | 


planning? Are those bright colors for Leon ? 
| Yes, for a covering to the stool on which he 
rests his feet ; and when that is done, the old 
| chair must have anew cushion. She works and 
hopes, and the good woman says in her heart, 
‘‘May she never know the truth. Oh, Leon! 
Leon! That you should ever be false !” 
| You are so happy, Amy !” 

‘**So happy,” said she, looking up from her 
work. And who, to look at that beaming face, 
could doubt it? ‘*I hope I shall always be so 
happy.” 

| I dohope so, Amy, and I would not say any- 
| thing to pain you for the world ; but I do some- 
times fear that it will not last.” 

‘*Oh ! yes it will,” said Amy, gayly. ‘He will 
come back soon, and then we are going to our 
beautiful home in Cuba, You know I shall be 
just as happy there. I cannot be unhappy where 
Leon is.” 

Mrs. Townsend made no reply, but again said 

|in her heart: ‘Oh, Leon! Leon? Could you 
see this faith, you would surely relent. But 
he is like his father. God have mercy on them.” 

Amy had been sitting gazing into the bright 

_fire, and Mrs. Townsend saw her pretty lip 

| quiver as she resumed her work. 

| ‘* What is it Amy ?” she asked, kindly. 

| ‘If he should never come back,” said Amy, 

| hiding her face on the good woman's shoulder, 
and bursting into tears. 

‘*We must look for comfort from above. It 
is surely there.” 








THE MAGIC PALACE. 


| In the year 1739, the Empress Anne, niece cf 
| Peter the Great, reigned in Russia. Her court 
was a gay one, with the kind of half-barbarous 
splendor which shone in the palaces of the 
| Czars at that period, 

The brief autumn of those extreme northern 
regions was rapidly passing away, and while 
statesmen were knitting their brows over 
political stratagems or military campaigns for 
the new year, the courtiers were eagerly plan- 
ning amusements to enliven the heavy gloom of 
the long winter, already drawing near. Balls, 
masquerades, concerts, and other entertain- 
ments of the usual courtly routine, were lightly 
talked over. But of these the proud gallants 
and jeweled dames were very weary. Honest 
labor knows of no fatigue so exhausting as the 
satiety of idle pleasure. Courtly gayeties often 
become exceedingly dull and wearisome—a 
heavy burden, in fact, to those mest frequently 
taking part in them. There was a cry for 
novelty; something original was needed to 
throw a fresh interest into the usual amuse- 
ments. Suddenly a most brilliant and novel 
suggestion was mace. 

‘* Let us set winter at defiance !” exclaimed 
the noble Alexis Danielowitch Tatischchew. 
‘* Let frost and snow and ice combine to build 
a magic palace for the Autocrat of the North !” 

The suggestion was received with acclama- 
tion. The plan was laid before the empress; 
| she gracious!y smiled, and declared herself 
| charmed with the idea. Lucky Alexis! The 
| imperial exchequer was ordered to provide the 
necessary funds, and the work began. 

Some years earlier, in the year 1732, a grand 
military spectacle on an imposing scale had 
been held during the severest frosts of the 
year, on the Neva, then covered with ice 
several feet in thickness. The Empress Anne 
had held a review of a military corps of many 
thousands of men on the river, On that oc- 
casion a large fortress of snow and ice had 
been built, attacked und defended, according 
to regular military tactics ; artillery had been 
drawn over the ice, cannons and mortars of 
heavy calibre had been discharged, and the 
vast icy field held firm under all this mockery 
of war. It was now proposed to build the 
Magic Palace of Alexis Danielowitch in the 
fame way, over the frozen waters of the 
Neve. 

The site was chosen and the workmen began 
their labors. The purest and most transparent 
ice of the Neva was chosen for the quarry ; 
large blocks were then cut, and squared by rule 
and compass, then carved with ornamental de- 
signs as carefully and as skillfully as if they had 
been so much marble. Ere the walls had been 
raised many feet, however, the alarm was 
given. 

The ice beneath had cracked, the foundation 
was breaking away! The noble Alexis Tatisch- 
chew threw on his robes of fur and drove to 
the spot in his sledge. He found the report 
correct—the Neva refused to bear the weight 
of his palace. The fortress of 1732 had pro- 
bably been built chiefly of snow. 

The difficulty was laid before the empress. 
She ordered her new palace to be built on the 
land, and pointed out a spot between her 
winter palace and the Admiralty sufficiently 
near the Neva to facilitate the transportation of 
the novel building material. 

On this more favorable ground the work be- 
gan anew. Still greater care was taken in pre- 
paring the blocks of ice, which, as in the tirst 
instance, were all quarried from the Neva. After 
they bad been cut and carved, with the greatest 
accuracy, each block was raised by crane and 
pulley. At the very moment of lowering it to 
its destined position, a small quantity of water 
was thrown on the block below. The precise 
quantity of water was regulated as if it had 
been so much mortar ; if too much were used, 
the symmetry of the work would be injured. 
As the water froze, the different rows of blocks 
became so closely connected together, that, when 
completed, the whole building became one com- 
pact mass, looking as if it were chiseled entire 
from one icy mound. The dimensions of this 
palace were not large ; it was indeed a sort of 
petit Trianon. The front was fifty feet in length, 
simple in character, and divided intoseven com- 
partments by pilasters. In six of these com- 
partments were large windows, the framework 
of which was painted to imitate green marbic. 
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The ice took the paint perfectly. The panes 
were thin sheets of ice, beautifully smooth, and 
transparent as the most costly glass. The central 
division projected, to represent a doorway, sur- 
mounted by a Roman arch and appropriate 
architectural ornaments. On either side of the 
door stood a statue of ice, on a high pedestal, 
and in front was an approach of several steps. 
This apparent door was in reality, however, but 
another and a larger window, level with the 
floor. An ornamental balustrade surmounted 
the front, with an architectural ornament rising 
in the centre, above the doorway and the 
window on either side of it. 
sloping, and marked in lines, to represent tiles ; 
there were also chimneys, all inice. The height 
of the building was twenty-one feet ; its depth 
was eighteen feet. 

But the palace itself was not the only wonder ; 
the accessories were very complete, and all so 
much frost-work. A handsome balustrade, ap- 
parently of marble, with statues and architect- 
ural ornaments, completely surrounded the 
palace, being eighty-seven feet in length, and 
thirty-six in width, inclosing a sort of garden, 
or court, with two handsome gateways in the 
rear. 
building was approached. Orange-trees, nearly 
as high as the building, bearing fruit and flower, 
with birds on the branches, also adorned the 
court, or garden 





same magic marble itself. 

The front approach was guarded by six can- 
nons, regularly turned and bored; they stood 
before the balustrade, three on either side of the 
doorway. These were also of icc. They were 
of the calibre which usually receives a charge 
of three pounds of powder. In addition to 


these cannons, there was also alarge mortar on | 


each side of the entrance, of asize prepared for 
shells of eighty pounds. In advance of these 
mortars stood two neatly-carved dolphins on 
pedestals. 
mids, nearly as high as the chimneys, had been 
erected on carved pedestals. Each was sur- 
mounted by an ornamental globe, and had an 
oval window in the centre. 

To the left of the palace stood an elephant, 
large as life; on his back was a man in a Per- 


sian dress, while two similar icy figures, one | 


bearing a lance, stood near the animal. Thus 
it was that the approach tothe Magic Palace was 
guarded by other magic wonders. 

Such was the aspect of the famous palace of 
ice, when, early in the winter, the empress and 
her court came to adm're the work of that en- 
chanter, the noble Alexis Tatischchew. The 
court itself must have. been a very curious 
spectacle to forcign eyes, so quaint and so ger- 
geous were the peculiar costumes collected 
there from different regions of the Empire. In 
no other country of Europe was there a pomp 
so Asiatic in lavish display of gems and jewels, 
of the richest furs and the costliestmanutfacturcs, 
The effect was most brilliant. The palace itself 
shone like one vast gem of opal, so perfect was 
the transparency, and so peculiar the blue tint 
of the fabric. Every part ofthe building, the 
statues, the dolphin, the clephant, every leaf, 
flower, and bird, ay, the solid pyramids, the 
very cannon, were gliltering with the ever- 
changing brilliancy of the many-colored prism, 
with its crimson, green, golden lights. 

As the Empress approached, wonders in- 
creased. A salute was fired from the jicy can- 
nons, and the mortars threw their shells high 
in the air! Yes, real fire and smoke issued 
from the magical artillery ; and at the same 
moment the marble-like elephant threw up a 
watery spray, higher than the roof of the palace. 

The enchanted portal opened, and the Em- 
press entered a handsome vestibule, whence ap- 
peared a lofty room, on ecither side. In the 
drawing-room stood a table apparently of mar- 
ble, supporting a handsome clock, whose icy 
wheels, daintily cut, were seen beneath the 
transparent case. Large statues filled the cor- 
ners of the room. Settees and sofas, hand- 
somely carved, stood on either side ; nor were 
hairs, footstools, and other smaller pieces of 
furniture wanting. The sleeping-room, or what 
appeared such, on the opposite side of the vesti- 
bule, was even still more luxuriantly furnished. 
There was a grand state bedstead, with its appro- 
priate bed, pillows, counterpane, and, above all, 
finely-woven curtains, apparently oflace! There 
was a dressing-table with its mirror, and many 
nicknacks. jars and bottles for powders and per- 
fumes, with cups and boxes for trinkets. This 
table was supported by pretty little caryatides. 
On the right was an elegantly carved chimney- 
piece, and on the hearth were laid logs of wood, 
ready to kindle. Here and there wreaths of 
icy flowers hung in festoons. 

Conceive the delight of the Empress and her 
Court at the magical beauty of their toy. There 
was no happier man that day at St. Petersburg 
than the successful architect, the noble Alexis 
Tatischchew. And still the enchantment in- 
creased. At her arrival the Empress had been 
received with a salute. At her departure an- 
other salute was fired, with still greater effect. 
In the first instance a ball of hard tow had been 
‘vell rammed into the cannons ; but the imperial 

ady now desired that iron balls should be tried. 

The experiment was made, and the artillery of 
the Magic Palace was actually fired with a 
charge of powder of a quarter of a pound, and 
with iron balls. The salute was entirely suc- 
cessful, the bales piercing a strong plank two 
inches thick, at a distance of sixty paces ; and 
the cannons remained uninjured. 

An evening visit followed. By night the 
enchantment appeared still greater. All the 
windows were illuminated with colored trans- 
parencies, and nothing could exceed the beau- 
tiful effects of the light which filled not only the 
windows but the transparent walls of the build- 
ing itself, with a deticate, pearly glow, even 
more beautiful than the opal tint by day. The 
pyramids were also illuminated with revolving 
transparencies at the oval windows. The ele- 
phant was now seen spouting a stream of burn- 
iNg Daphtha, a fire-like spray, high in the air, 


The door was | 


It was through these gateways that the | 


tree, flower, fruit, leaf, and | 
bird being all delicately chiseled out of the | 


Still further in advance, two pyra- | 


of the creature, by blowing pipes, succeeded in 


the palace the icy candles, smeared with naphtha, 
were lighted, without melting, and the icy logs 
in the fireplace were kindled in the same way ! 

A beautiful moonlight view, on still another 
occasion, was most charming from the crystal- 





reflecting a thousand silvery rays. Then again, 
fresh falls of snow gave a new charm to the 
spectacle, as every architectural ornament, 
every twig and leaf, was daintily marked by the 
soft feathery flakes, of a white even more pure 
than that of the ice on which they fell. 


THE ROYAL WEDDING GIFTS. 


From the long list of the Royal Wedding 
Presents we make a selection for illustration, 
beginning with the fine keepsake presented by 
the clan Campbell to the bride of their chief- 
| tain: It is a necklace composed of pearls and 
diamonds, from which is suspended a locket of 
oval form, with pendant; the centre of the 
locket is formed by a large and extremely 
beautiful Oriental pearl, surrounded by a 
| closely set row of diamonds of large size and 
great brilliancy ; the outer border also con- 
sists of large diamonds, but set in such a man- 
ner as to give an appearance of lightness very 
seldom obtained in ornaments of a similar 
description ; the pendant, the most character- 
istic portion of the jewel, is suspended by an 
emerald sprig of bog myrtle (the Campbell 
badge), and bears in the centre the galley of 
| Lorne, composed of sapphires on a pavé of 
ciamonds 3 the border, also of sapphires and 
diamonds, bears the inscription, ‘* Ne Oblivis 
Caris ;” made by Garrard. 








set with brilliants, as a centre for a necklace ; 
a very large and fine emerald set with bril- 
| liants, as a centre for a brooch; avery fine 
| opal and brilliant necklace, with five large 
opals, set with brilliants and connected with a 
diamond chain; then (depicted within the 
necklace) a large drop brooch, with two very 
| fine opals ; and a pair of opal and diamond 
earrings to correspond with the necklace ; cll 
made by Garrard. 

By Princes Arthur and Leopold and Princess 
Beatrice: Set of five diamond daisy-flowers, 
mounted as hair-pins ; made by Garrard. 

By the Marquis of Lorne: A beautiful pend- 
ant ornament, with a large and fine sapphire, 
mounted wiih brilliants and pearls and pearl 





drop, the centre forming a bracelet ; made by | 


Garrard. 

We also dclineate the beautiful locket, pre- 
sented to cach of the bridesmaids, composed 
of gold and crystal, in the midcle of which is 
engraved and emblazoned a ribbon, in blue, 
with the name “ Louise” and the date “1871” 
upon it, with a wreath of roses ctc., also in 
colors, encircling the ribbon, the whole sur- 
mounted with the Royal crown and with Gia- 
moncs running half way round the outside ; it 
was manufactured by London & Ryder, from 
the design of Princess Louise herself, an 
adaptation from a beautiful Holbein jewel in 
rock-crystal. 








HON. CHARLES SUMNER IN HIS 
STUDY. 

THE private study of the Hon. Charles Sum- 
ner, on the second story of his elegant reci- 
dence, corner of H and Fifteenth streets, 
Washington, D. C., would be esteemed quiie a 
paradise by a bibliophile, or a person of a fine- 
art education. To one fortunate enough to 
gain an entrée, it would appear almost impossi- 
bie to bring order out of the great chaos or 
books, pamphlets, manuscripts, newspapers and 
waste-baskets prevailing in the room. The 
walls are bung with very choice engravings 
and photographs, of which Mr. Sumner is an 
| ardent admirer, having in his possession one of 
the most extensive and valuable collections in 
the country. The situation of the study is very 
cheerful, and the furniture is rich without be- 
ing gaudy. Here and there portions of lounges 
can be detected amidst the mass of books and 
papers, while occasionally a moderately clear 
view in perspective can be obtained of a full- 
length chair. If asked to “take a seat,” a 





visitor would find it no easy matter to comply, 
| and if he attempted to sit down, without an in- 
vitation, he would be wonderfully surprised 
with the sudden growth of the furniture. It 
would require numerous experiments for one 
to learn through how many inches of official 
letters he would have to plunge, in order to 
reach the inkstand or paper-cutier. Here we 
find a simile to the “Tomb of the Scipios,” 
where the statesman can call before him 
authorities on civil, ecclesiastical, military, 
naval and social matters, and have them repeat. 
again the traths with which his speeches are 
fortified and sharpened. 

Mr. Sumner apologized to us, while doing 
the honors of his residence, for the appearance 
of his study, and acknowledged that it did look 
somewhat out of order ; yet, from his long resi- 
dence here, he can gauge the room pretty 
accurately in seeking foracertain book. Al- 
though confused, the study was in the condition 
most suitable for the distinguished gentleman’s 
researches, aud we present the view as an 
accurate representation of Mr. Sumner prepar- 
ing one of his trenchant Senatorial speeches, 








THE YACHT ‘‘ WANDERER.” 


HoweEVveEr difficult to excel may have been 
the exciting yacht-season of 1870, there is 
every indication that that of the present year 
will be fully up to the average. The heroines 
of the coming contests will be the Wanderer 
and Enchantress, built respectively for the 
brothers Lorillard—the~ latter some months 
completed, and proved by an ocean cruise, and 
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like character of the palace, and its gardens | 


By the Queen: A very large and fine emerald | 
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while a man concealed within the hollow body | the former launched March 15th. The Wan- 


derer is a beautiful schooner, modeled by Cap- 


| her construction. She is 105 feet long at the 
waterline, but is much longer on deck on ac- 
count of the immense overhang of her stern, 
fully ten or twelve feet. This arrangement is 
borrowed from the English models, and in some 
respects her quarter and stern much resembles 
the English yacht Cambria; forward of this, 


imitating the roar natural to the animal. Within | tain Robert Fish, who has also superintended | ¢o, 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
‘HE State of Maryland has given an order 


a colossal statue of the late Chief-Justice Taney, 
which is now modeling in Rome, 


Presipext McCosu, of Princeton, is to de- 


1 


| liver the address before the literary societies of Dart- 
| mouth at the next Commencement. 


however, she is entirely dif rent, having a | 


broad, flat floor, and great bearing, her 
broadest section being just forward of her 
| ain-mast, where she measures twenty-three 
| feet; from this she tapers away fore and att, 
her bow running up very sharp and curving 
gracefully along the bowsprit, which is built 
| into her, and continues the line of the gunwale. 
| This bowsprit is longer than usual, being thirty- 
seven feet outside of the knight-heads, and is 
to serve the purpose of jibboom as well, thus 
dispensing with much cumbrous gear forward, 
and presenting a very neat appearance, It is 
hardly necessary to say that the Wanderer is 
built of the best material and in the most fin- 
ished manner, as the reputation of both owner 
and builder assures this. Her interior arrange- 
, ments are very perfect; every inch of space 
|has been utilized, and every improvement 
which experience has suggested has been 
adopted by Mr. Rh. Streeter, the naval architect, 
| who has had the charge of this department of 
| her construction. The masts measure respect- 
ively 86 and 83 feet, with topmasts 45 and 42 
| feet ; she has 65 feet of main boom, with 34 feet 
| gaff; the fore boom is 35 feet, and gaff 22 feet. 
Her rigging is all of wire, and neatly settled 
| down, The Wanderer will draw but little 
| water, as she is a centre-board craft, having a 
board 25 feet long, 
While the English have borrowed from this 
| country the flat setting sails, the rounded fore- 
foot and sharp-spring bow, in the latest yachts 
| built here we have the over-hanging square 
| stern of the English builders, and by this is 
| obtained an increased deck room and sailing 
| surface, withoutincreasing the tonnage. All this 
improvement on cither side of the water is due 
to the ocean voyages of the American yachts- 
men; and with the constant interchange ot 
visits each year, the time is not far distant when 
all peculiarities of model or rig will disappear, 
|} and acommon style be adopted by both coun- 
tries. The Queen’s Cup so gailantly won by the 
America is still held by the New York Yacht 
Club. and will constantly tempt the English 
yachtsmen over here in the hope of winning it 
back again. Again, Com. Ashbury ha3 an- 
nounced his intention of coming to our waters 
thisseason with hisnew schooner-yacht Livonia, 
tor the purpose of endeavoring once more to 
carry back the Queen’s Cup. It is more than 
probable that other English yachtsmen, wishing 
to take part in the great contest that Mr. Ash- 
bury is determined to bring abont, will be pre- 
sent with their yachts on the occasion. Indeed, 
we hope to have a number of their vessels with 
| us this summer; and should such be the case, it 





will add to tic pleasures of the season. 


FAVRE 


IN THE GERMAN 
LINES. 


Crz illustration on page 93 represents an inci- 
Gent that was of not unfrequent occurrence in 
ine early days of the armistice, and while the 
preliminary negotiations for peace were going 
on. Thisis the arrival in the Prussian lines, 
near the Bridge of Sevres, of M. Jules Favre, on 
his way to an interview with Count Bismarck. 
The French Minister had crossed the river Seine 
by boat, the bridge being yet closed. Thereare 
but few spectators of the scene, in itselfa sad 
one ; and respectfully greeted, both by German 
soldiers and French citizers, is the man who for 
the moment represents the Government, and 
also the humiliation, of France. That, too, isa 
scene which, it is to be hoped, the world will 
not soon, if ever, see repeated. 
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present war in Europe that part of Germany in the 
vicinage of Frankfort has been almost constantly 
visited by rain and thunderstorms, & most unpre- 
cedented thing at the particular season of the year. 
In the light of other recorded facts the German press 
has almost unanimously attributed these unusual 
storms to the firing of cannon and small arms in 
Alsace and Lorraine. The attention of scientific 
men is, however, so well directed to observation of the 
meteorological events succeeding heavy cannonading, 
that the question of the correlation of artillery dis- 
charges With rainfall will eventually be settled. The 
Ungarische Lloyd, in an interesting article on 
this subject, says that the history of the wars of the 
last eighty years are full of accounts of the great 
meteorological changes which have followed violent 
engagements in war. In 1861, Lewis, in an article in 
Silliman’s American Journal, said, ‘In October, 
1825, I observed a very plentiful rain immediately 
after the cannonading which took piace in celebrating 
the connecting of Lake Erie with the Hudson. I pub- 
lished my observations on this event in 1841, express- 
ing the opinion that the firing of heavy guns pro- 
duces rain in the neighborhood, After the first 
battle in the last war between France, Sardinia and 
Austria, there followed such important rains that 
even small rivers were impassable ; and during the 
great battle of Solferino there broke out such a 
violent storm that the fighting was interrupted. In 
July, 1861, McClellan’s troops on the Upper Potomac 
had four separate engagements on four days, and be- 
fore the close of each, violent rains fell. On the 21st 
of July, Bull Run was fought in Virginia, and on the 
22d rain fell the whole day till late at night. Under 
the heading, ‘Can we Produce Rain when and where 
we Like? the Cincinnati Woechtenliche Volksblatt 
for the 10th of July, 1862, remarked, ‘The cannon- 
ading (during the war) on the York River and James 
River, as well as the cannonading of Corinth and on 
the Mississippi, were followed by such fearful storms 
that the land was inundated.’ The Bohemian cam- 
paign of 1866 was accompanied during the whole 
course by violent raius,’? 











‘Tur German actress, Hedwige Raabe, who 
is soon to visit this country, was married in Berlin, on 
the 5th of March, to the distinguished tenor, Niemann. 


Mure. LaritrA Bonaparte-Wyse died at 
Rome on the 15th ult. She was a daughter of Lucien 
Bonaparte, and married Sir Thomas Wyse, the British 
Ambassador to Greece. 

Sexor Romero will leave the Mexican Cabi- 
net in consequence of his unpopularity; but as he 
has proved a faithful adherent of Juarez, he will be 
sent again as Minister to Washington. 


AMADEvs, the new King of Spain, has found 
the climate of Madrid so trying to his usually robust 
health, that he thinks he must spend the winter fur- 
thersouth. His physicians have recommended Malaga, 


Tue venerable Dr. Winsmith, of Glen 
Springs, S. C., has been shot dead by Ku-Klux, in his 
own house, aged seventy. He had incurred the dis- 
— of these cutthroats by taking sides with the 
tepublicans last fall. 


Cuar.es J. Bropie, Esq.. of the Philadel- 
phia Age, was the recipient of a complimentary 
dinner at Augustin, the weil-known caterer’s, in that 
city, Aprilist. ‘ihe Mayor, Poet Boker, and many of 
the city editors, were present. 


Jupce H. H. Leavirr. who has just re- 
signed his office as Judge of the United States Dis- 


| trict Court for Southern Ohio, was commissioned | 
ill 


| President Jackson on the 30th of June, 1834, 


| 
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will readily be seen how much their presence | ‘Vienna. 


He w 
be seventy-five years old on the 18th of June, 


Tne Freemasons of Buffalo recently pre- 
sented Clara Louisa Kellogg, in return for some kindly 
service on her part, with a handsome necklace and 
locket, The latter is ornamented with the mono- 
gram of the cancatrice, surrounded by pearls and 
diamonds, 


Axna Swan, the Nova Scotian giantess, 
says that she has grown nearly two inches within the 
past twelve months, and that two celebrated London 
physicians have assured her that she would continue 


| 1o grow at the same rate until she was twenty-three 


years old, which would add four inches more to her 
stature ! 


Fatuer Tayntor, the venerable minister 
of the Seamen’s Bethel, Boston, died on the 4th inst., 
aged seventy-seven. His funeral, onthe 7th, was nu- 
merously attended, the audience including Masonic 
bodies, many Methodist clergymen, pilots, sailors, and 
prominent citizens. The remains were deposited at 
Mount Hope Cemetery with Masonic rites, 


GenexaL Durr GREEN, Once so prominent 
a politician that he received the credit of making An- 
drew Jackson, President, and during the war a most 
violent and virulent supporter of the Rebellion, is now 
living very quietly and almost forgotten in Dalton, 
Ga. As the nation has allowed him to sink into ob- 
scurity, he declares the nation no longer exists. 


Ir has been reported that Herbert Spencer, 
the famous English writer on philosophy, is not pros- 
perous financially, and the Cincinnati papers, sup- 
posing he would not object to a seitlement in America 
with a liberal salary, are urging the trustees of the 
new Cincinnati University—a consolidation of several 
already existing technical and classical schools of 
moderate resources—to offer Mr. Spencer the Presi- 
dency of the Institution. 


Lupwia Lowe, a celebrated actor attached 


| to the Austrian Court Theatre, died recently in 





He was a native of the Palatinate of Hesse, 
and was born on the 29th of January, 1795. On the 
9th of February, 1861, he had completed fifty years of 
his connection with the stage. On that occasion the 
Emperor of Austria gave him a costly diamond ring, 
upon which was graven his Majesty’s initials, 
1866, he had been forty years engaged at the’ Hof- 
burg Theatre, Vienna ; and on that anniversary, the 
Emperor decorated him with the Francis Joseph 
Order, while the Duke of Saxe-Coburg conferred on 
him that of the Ernestine House. 


Tue distinguished Admiral, William Baron 
de Teghetoff, who died on the 7th inst., was the son of 


an Austrian colonel, and was born at Marsburg, 
Styria, in 1827. He studied at the Venice Naval 


| School, and entered the navy in 1845, In the Austro- 


Italian war of 1866, Teghetoff commanded the Aus- 
trian fleet, and gained the important victory of Lissa. 
On that occasion the Austrian fleet of twenty-five 
vessels, including seven iron-clads, dispe the 
Italian fleet of thirty-four vessels, and sunk the Re 
aItaltia, Toward the close. of the year, Teghetoff 
traveled abroad, and was in this country in 1867, when 
he w.s instructed to apply in Mexico for the body of 
the ill-fated Archduke Maximilian, and convey it to 
Austria, He accomplished this duty, and, the month 
after his return home, was placed in charge of the 
naval section which had just been attached to the 
War Department. 








THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘ OCEANIC.” 


On Tuesday afternoon, April 4th, the agents 
of the new White Star Line gave a reception 
on board the pioneer vessel of the line, 
Oceanic, lying at the Company’s Dock, adjoin- 
ing the Pavonia Ferry, N. J. The occasion was 
to permit our public and mercantile men to 
examine a steam passenger-vessel which is ex- 
celled in size only by the Great Eastern. 

The Oceanic was constructed in Belfast. 
Her stem is straight, and not unlike many of 
the recent larger English steamships. The di- 
mensions of this mammoth are: Length on 
deck, 432 feet ; breadth of beam, 41 feet; depth 
of hold, 36 feet ; load draught, 24 feet ; tonnage, 
British measurement, 2,349 tons net, and 4,350 
tons gross. Her frames are of angle iron, and 
double riveting is noticeable throughout the 
vessel. Her rig is somewhat novel, as she is 
fitted with four masts, three of which are ship- 
rigged. These masts are a single iron cylinder, 
with a wooden pole above for the colors. There 
are six water-compartments in the vessel, and 
this part of her construction is of the most ap- 
proved character. There are three decks of 
iron, covered with wood, the upper one present- 
ing the opportunity of a most delightful prome- 
nade. 

The saloon commences some hundred and 
fifty or more feet from the stern, and runs for- 
ward to near the engine, where the staterooms 
begin, running well forward on either side the 
engine, but separated by bulkheads and the 
longitudinal corridor. To make up for the com- 
parative shortness of the saloon, it is carried 
across flush to the sides of the ship, and is thus 
more like a great square parlor than the red 
plush coffin usual in our steamers. It thus hs 
space for four ranges of dining-tables, instead 
of the conventional two, and is curiously home- 
like in shape and appointments. It is lighted 
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by circular bull’s-eyes at the sides, fourteen 
inches in diameter, and ventilated by an inge- 
nious system of valves or traps in the ceiling, 
which can be kept open in all weathers. Two 
large fireplaces, a fine piano, several heavy 
mirrors, and an inviting bookcase, are notice- 
able. The staterooms are of varying sizes, but 
those with two berths and provisional sofa for a 
third, in case of need, are remarkably roomy 
and comfortable. 

There is comfort, light, convenience and lux- 
ury everywhere. A supply of water, both fresh 
and salt, in these rooms, is constant, and elec- 
tric bells, connecting with the steward’s de- 
partment, are above every berth. 

The accommodations for steerage passengers 
are on the largest scale. One thousand can 
find ample room and the strictest privacy in 
roomy quarters, while the light and ventilation 
they receive is not surpassed in any ocean 
steamship afloat, The arrangement is such 
that the sleeping-apartments of these passen- 
gers are separate, iron bulkheads dividing the 
single men, the married people, and the single 
women from each other. Every berth is pro- 
vided with life-belts, and ten huge life-boats 
can be got ready, in case of emergency, at a 
moment's notice, 
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The engines, four in number, are of the com- 
pressed description, with two cylinders, seventy- 
eight Inches in diameter, and two of forty-one 
inches, with a stroke of piston of five feet. Her 
boilers are ten in num ber, of the tubular style, 
which are placed athw artships, and in addition 
to these there is an auxiliary boiler of very 
large size. The engines have an effective 
horse-power of three thousand horses, The 
propeller, which is of steel, and has four blades, 
is the largest screw ever fitted to a steamer, 
having a diameter of twenty-three feet and a 
pitch of thirty-one feet. The extreme con- 
sumption of coal per day is sixty-four tons, but 
during the passage across, her average was but 
fifty-two tons. The engines alone cost over 
$150,000, and the total cost of the ship was 
about $625,000. There are six steam winches, 
a steam windlass, steam steering-gear, two 
main bilge-pumps, donkey-pump, and every- 
thing else of like nature which such a grand 
and mammoth vessel requires. 

The Oceanic sailed her first voyage under 
Captain Digby Murray, an old officer not un- 
known to American ocean travelers, and 
reached New York about two weeks ago. Five 
other steamers of a like size and pattern are 
being constructed for this line. 





THE NEW LEVIATHAN.-- THE WHITE STAR LINE'S PIONEER SHTP, THE ‘‘ OCEANIC,” THE LARGEST ATLANTIC PASSENGER STEAMSHIP AFLOAT, 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 
Tue Pitch of a Child’s Voice—Tar. 
Tuer Secret Service—Vote by ballot, } 


faith. 


Tue Colossus of (roads) Rhodes—A traction | 
engine, 

A Pixpce of Love—Pawning the engage- 
ment-ring. 

SaLUTATION among Brewers — 
Well met!” 

How To Secure a Roaring Trade— Keep a 
menagerie. 

Propication of Bedding Plants—Encourag- 
ing the sluggard. j 

Appropriate Diet — Partics 
should be fed on ketch up. 


‘*Moxe Honored in the Breach than the | 
Observance \—The Treaty of 1856. 

Boarp of Health Required by the Working- 
Classes—The cup-board (well-filled), 

Way will next year be like last ?—Because 
last year was 1870, and next year will be 1872 (too). 

Rarttways Aristocratic--They teach every 
man to know his own station, and to stop there. 


TueEneE is reason to believe that some of the | 
prevailing blonde chignons are made of the light fan- 
tastic tow, \ 

| 

Wuarwas the proverb that King Lear heard 
from the lips of his two daughters?—Go father, and 
fare worse. 


Homuinc-Tors—Opera-singers. Whipping- 
tops—Flogging captains. Pegging-tops— Cribbage 
champioas, 

Wry is the representative of a pen, ink and 
paper manufactory great anomaly ?—Because he’sa 
stationary traveler. es 


** Ale fellow 


behind time 





TreEE-cHEROUS—The Woodman who was so 
ungenerous as not to spare the tree when he awed his 
way through the wood. | 


‘Say, Smith, where have you been for a 
week back?” ‘TI haven’t been anywhere, ’cause I 
haven’t got a weak back.” | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, | 


cities to coastwise vessels. This will be seen by the 
following comparison of distances by the oki and new 
routes : 

To Cin- To Mem- To Chi- 


Boston, via N. Y.Cenuwal...... Gal 1426 1038 


The advantage in grades, jowever, is more con- | J 


spicuous, even than that of miles. Tus line from the 
Chesapeake to Cincinnati can be, and ultimately will 
be, constructed as 2 freight road, having light grades 
going east (the direcnon of heavy freighis), averaging 
ten feet, and not exceeding thirty feet to the mile; 


and the same average and maximum going west, with | 


a singie exception, at one point, of sixty fect per 
mile. These grades will be recognized as something 


superior for roads traversing a prairie country, and for | 


a line crossing a mountain range, at an elevation of 
2,000 feet, are marvelous. 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 
I mave tested the Grover & Baker Machine 


in all qualities and varieties of sewing, and find it 
entirely satisfactory. 


I consider it superior to any other for fam- 
Mrs. L. E. HOLDEN, 
Euclid Ave, Exist Cleveland, 0. 


moving. 
ily sewing. 





We send single Waltham Watches by ex- 
press to any part of the United States, and allow the 
purchaser to open the package and examine the 
watch before paying the bill. Send for our * Price- 
List,” which gives full particulars, and please state 
that you saw this advertisement in ‘‘ FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPA?PER.”’? HOWARD & Co., No, 865 
Broadway, N. Y. #@>All prices reduced since Febru- 
ary Ist. 811-813 





ZoELAION, or Oxygenated Cod Liver Oil, 
positively cures Consumption, Scrofula, Cancer and 
blood diseases where all other remedies have Jailed. 
Ben). Rotton & Co., Cloverine Chemical Works, P. O. 
Box 120, Brooklyn, N. Y. §09-S21 








1 have used one needle literally | 
| “through thick and thin” for two years, without re- 


'To the Lovers of ‘Flowers ! 


WE HAVE DISTRIBUTED NEARLY FIFTY 


| as the finest they have ever seen, and the prices be- 
yond objection. It is the richest in appearance, and 

| contains the finest illustrations of. any Catalogue ever 

| published in the world. The list is very complete, 

| embracing Seeds of many pew and rare plants, for 
the first time offered in this country. We mail it to 
any address on receipt of Fifteen Cents. 


OUR CHROMO FOR {871i 


is the best ever issued in America ; size, 19x24 inches, 


representing forty-three varieties of choice Dowers. | 


Sent by mail for Seventy-five Cents. Address 
BRIGGS & BRO., Rochester, N. Y. 








| YJUPTURE, ABDOMINAL 
NESS or Corpulency.—Relief and Cure. Seeley’s 
Hard Rubber Trusses and Supporters, Late pat- 
terns, indestructible (steel-coated), cleanly, light, safe, 
| comfortable. Also Bandages, eic. Establishments: 
1347 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia, @ud 3 Ann Sireet, 
New York. Send for Paimphict. 794-513-cow 





First Premium awarded by Am. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES, Illustrated price list and cata- 
MAGIC LANTERNS. logue free to any address. 
cow] T. H. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 











OR WAYS AND By-WAYS IN THE HIDDEN LIFE OF 
AMERICAN DETECTIVES, 


By Officer MCWATTERS, A narrative of 25 years’ 
| experience among Lank Robbers, Counterfeiters, 
; Thieves, Pickpockets, Lottery Dealers, Confidence 
; Men and Swindlers of all classes of society—disclos- 
| ing marked instances of diabolical vengeance and 
| deep-laid plans of mischief and outrage, and showing 
| the modes by which they were traced out and scoun- 
| drels brought to justice. A large voiume of over 650 
| pages ; 30 full-page engravings. AGENTS WANTED, 

Address the publishers, J. B. BURR & HYDE, 

Hartford, Conn. 809-12 





+3 - Miles from port of cinnati. phis. cago, 
TE Science of Sorrow—Sigh-cology. Richmond, via Ches. * Qhio.. 502 993 2 THOUSAND OF OUR 
7 int — Betwee Baltimore, via Balt, & Ohio... 591 1076 828 
a Daspeas's Foint—Boetween grave and | Pia. vis Pen, & B....... 608 1152 ~—sa3,_—«||:~ Flower and Vegetable Seed Catalogue 
j 1 " , N, Y, via Erie Railway.....-+-. 861 1354 983 | for 1871, and are receiving thousands of orders for 
, | A Jew-picrau Act—Following the Hebrew | N. Y. via N. Y.Central..... .. 883 1254 980 | Seeds. ‘Accompanying letters speak of the Catalogue | 


WEAK. | 


| Apri 29, 1841, 


| DRYGOODS. 
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|'CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 

BLACK AND COLORED CLOTHS 
| DOESKINS AND CASSIMERES 

SCOTCH CHEVIOT SUITINGS, 

OVERCOATINGS, 

FANCY CASSIMERES IN NEW STYLES AND 
| COLORINGS, 

For Gentlemen and Youths, 
AT RETAIL. 


HOSIERY. 





| FULL SPRING & SUMMER SUPPLY 


t, | 


OF 


LADIES’ REAL BALBRIGGAN IIOSE, IN SANDAL 
LACE AND EMBROIDERED, 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S IMITATION 
BALBRIGGAN HOSE. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDRENS’ SILK AND SPUN HOSE, 
In Tartans and Fancy Stripes. 

ENGLISH AND GERMAN LISLE THREAD HOSE 
Plain and Open Work. . 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FANCY LISLE THREAD 
AND COTTON HOSE. 

LADIES’ SILK AND LISLE THREAD OPERA HOSE, 

MEN’S COTTON, LISLE THREAD, 
REAL AND IMITATION BALBRIGGAN, 
PLAIN AND FANCY SILK HALF HOSE OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 





UNDERWEAR. 


LADIES', GENTLEMEN'S, AND CHILDREN’S SILK 
GAUZE AND GOSSAMER MERINO 
VESTS AND DRAWERS. 
MEDICATED SCARLET DITTO, Ete., Ete., 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19TH ST. 





Ir is said that a prominent insurance — “ They cure!” What cures?” AYER'’S | | 
pany refuses to insure the life of President Grant, as | CHERRY PECTORAL foraCough. AYER’S | Ne 


ptune Steam Laundry, BOYS’ 
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no one in the office can make out his policy. 


A Boston woman gave loud utterance in a | 
picture-gallery, the other day, to her admiration for 
the artist who painted the ‘“‘ Yo Cemeteries.” 


“Tis strange,” muttered a young man, as 
he staggered home from a supper party, “ how evil | 
communications corrupt good manners. 
surrounded by tumblers all the evening, and now I’m | 
a tumbler myself.” | 


A GENTTEMAN having a horse that started 
and broke his wife’s neck, 2 neighboring squire told | 
him he wished to purchase it for his wife to ride upon. 
**No,”? says the other, “no; I will not sell the little 
fellow, because I intend to marry again myself.” 


SLIGHTLY sarcastic was the clergyman who 
paused and addressed a man coming into church 
after the sermon had begun with the remark: ‘Glad 
to see you, sir; come in; always glad to see those 
here late who can’t come early ;” and decidedly self- 
possessed was the man thus addressed in the presence 
of an astonished congregation, as he responded: 
“Thank you ; would you favor me with the text?" 


A FrrE burned down some business premises 
in a large city, and amongst others the shop of a man 
who was so well covered by insurance that the com- 
pany disputed his claim. Amongst the stock alleged 
to be lost were ten thousand mourning hatbands, 
The counsel for the company cross-examined the 
sufferer by fire about these hatbands—wasn’t it an 
extraordinary large number’ What probability was 
there of deaths creating a demand in a single shop 
for ten thousand hatbands? Replied the witness : 
* I did not keep the hatbands for thoge who grieve for 
the death of their friends ; but for those who go into 
mourning for the grease of their hats.” 











Tue Boston Journal of Chemistry gives us 
some facts of interest in relation to bromine. It says 
that five years ago bromine was sold in this country 
and in Europe as high as eight dollars a pound ; now 
the price is less than a dollar and a half the pound, 
and the consumption has increased in a thousand fold 
ratio. It adds: ‘**As a manufacturer of chemical sub- 
stances, we did not have occasion to purchase for 
manufacturing purposes twenty pounds a year until 
after 1865, when a at demand sprang up for the 
bromides of potassium, sodium, and ammonium. 
Some idea of the increase in consumption may be 
formed from the statement that we have ordered of 
the salt-makers in Pennsylvania quantities as large as 
five thousand pounds, or two and a hay tons, at one 
time, during the past year. Our bromine supply for- 
merly came from Germany, the Stassfurt salt-mines 
furnishing it in considerable quantities after they 
were opened; but now our own strong salines in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia produce it in 
amounts fully equal to the demand.” 


Tae literary career of Alexander Dumas 
was speciaily interesting for two reasons, He was, 
s0 far as we know, the only true quadroon, the only 

ndchild of a negro, the only man with woolly 
fair, and deficient calves, and black pigment in the 
creases of the joints of his fingers, who ever gained & 
considerable place in the literature of the world. 
Mr. Ernest de Bunsen’s theory that the Jews were 
half-castes has never been supported by any evidence, 
though it is dificult to account for their hatred of 
the Canaanites, except on the supposition of some 
visible distinction like color ; and though quadroons, 
have commanded armies and governed States, and 
issued, of course, many proclamations, no other of 
the race has ever achieved literary eminence. Dumas 
‘was the grandson of the Marquis de la Pailleterie and 
a negro mistress, bore all the marks of his origin, 
never shrank from avowing it, and avoided visiting 
the United States, which he had a great desire to see, 











liberal and well-earned patronage bestowed by the 
ladies of New York and environs, has compelled 
Messrs, H. O'Neill & Co., Nos. 327 and 329 Sixth 
avenue, to treble their store capacity. The altera- 
tions are now complete, and the * opening’’ display 
of the most beautiful and artistic designs in French 
Chip and White Parmela Hats , Leghorn Flats ; Gros 
Grain and Scotch Plaid Sash Ribbons; finest French 
Flowers, together with an exquisite assortment of 
Kid Gloves in ali shades of color, is an occasion 
which the ladies should not overlook. 











Tur Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company | 
has secured the shortest line, between tide-watcr 
and western inland steazaboat navigation, and also | 
the shortest route from our most important Western } 





‘For Moth Patches, 


PILLS for a purgative, and AYER’S SARSA- | 
PARILLA for the complaints that require an alter- | 
ative medicine. 

i 











Every organ demands sustenance and support 
from the stomach. If the stomach cannot supply the | 


rouse and regulate this great supplying organ, there 
is no preparation at present known that will com- | 
pare with DR. WALKER’sS VINEGAR BITTERS ; and as | 
two thirds of all human ailments originate in indi- 
gestion, it follows, logically, that most of the diseases 
flesh is heir to are curable at (heir source, by this 
powerful vegetable restorative. 








Why not get rid of that red, rough, and 
freckled complexion, when it can be so easily ex- 
changed for transparent and marble purity by the 
use of Hagan’s Magnolia Valm? Its effects are charm- | 
ing. Why not restore, save and soften your hair, | 
which is so certain to be done if you use Lyon’s Cele- | 
brated Kathairon, the best dressing in the world? | 
812-15 | 








WE have no hesi‘*tion in recommending to | 
our readers Ilail’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer as 
@ sure cure for dandruff, and to restore the natural 
color of the hair. 











“Gro. P. Rowrtt & Co., the N. Y. Adver- | 
tising Agents, have the monopoly of space and loca- 
tion m many hundred newspapers, and know, by 
their experience, just where to invest monev to the 
vest advantage.” —Berkshire Courier. 








Crromos and Frames, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
Photographic Materials and Graphoscopes, imported 
and manufactured by E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel. 








AXY YOUNG LADY WHO WILL 
forward her address, with four two-cent postage 
stamps inclosed, will receive the first four numbers 
of ONCE A WEEK. 
FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
537 PEARL STREET, N. Y. 





Freckles and Tan, 


Use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, It is 

reliable and harmless. Prepared only by Dr. B. C, 

PERRY Dermatologist, 49 Bond Street, New York. 
Sold by druggists everywhere. 808-2 


Meares’ PARAGON Shirts 


Made to order of Best Materials, and 


WARRANTED TO FiT. 
Sent by Express, C O. D.. to any part of the country, 
at the following lates : 








Directions for measurement forwarded on } 
application. | 
RICHARD MEARES, | 
IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF \ 
HOSIERY AND FURNISHING GOODS, | 
Cor. SIXTH AVE. AND NINETEENTH ST. 





NUPERIOR IRCN FITTINGS FOR 
STABLES—the best and cheapest made—by 
JANES & KIRTLAND, 
8 and 10 Reade Street, New York. 
Send for a Catalogue. 810-12-0 


N° LADY SHOULD FAIL TO GET 
’ FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY 
CORNER, No. 306, with its charin- 
ing Fashion Supplement. 








THX CHTAPEST 


OFFICES—148 East Fiftieth Street, and 275 West 
Twenty-third Street. 

BRANCH OFFICES—861 Broadway and 638 Sixth 
Avenue, 





Family and Gentlemen’s WASHING attended to in 


I’ve been | aliment required, the whole system languishes. ‘lo | the finest style and with promptness. 


PRICES MODERATE. 
NO ACIDS OR CHEMICALS USED. 


Ladies’ Clothing under special charge of an experi- 
enced woman. 

Goods called for and delivered FREE OF CIIARGE. 

Orders by mail or otherwise receive immediate at- 


tention. 
WE NEVER DiSAPPOLNT. tf 





AND BEST SEOE 
STORES IN THE CITY. 


FRANCIS O’NEILL, 


at his Broadway Store, 1,187 and 1,189, corner of 28th 
Street and Broadway, and at his 

FAMILY BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 
440 Fourth Avenue, corner of 30th Street. 

Every description of Fine Boots and Shoes made to 
order at the shortest notice, and of the finest material 
and workmanship, on O’N EiLL's CREOLE LAST. 
Also Wedding, Reception and Evening Boots, 

Francis O'Neill has the largest and best assortment 


| of Ladies’, Gents’, Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Boots 


and Shoes in the city. Sold at 
WHOLESALE CASH PRICES. 
Francis O’Neill invites the public to make him one 
visit, and he is certain that he will give satisfaction. 


PATENT ENDLESS ELASTIC. 


Send 25 Cents for a Pair. 
They are worn by everybody. Agents wanted in 
every town. Liberal discount will be given. Address 
ROBERT BARTON, 30 Page street, Providence, R. I. 


J. G SCHULL, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


Formerly of 32 Ann Street, 


Has removed his business to No. 16 Ann Street, near 
Broadway, where he has opened with an entire new 
stock of goods for the present season, comprising 
many exclusive novelties from the London market, 
which are made up in the latest English styles, at 
moderate prices. Former patrons are invited to visit 
and select, and the patronage of the general public is 


also solicited. 
J. G. SCHULL, 
16 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 
HORACE WATERS, 


A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS Of six ‘irst-class makers, including 
Waters’, at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DU- 
RING THIS MONTH, or will take a small portion cash 
and balance in monthly or quarterly installments. 














GENTS, LOOK !—$12 a Day made selling our 
Goods. T.J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass, 
809-12 





Great Saving to Consumers 
BY GETTING UP CLUn®, 


“a> Send for our New Price-List, and a Club Form 
will accompany it, containing full directions—making 
a large saving to consumers, and remunerative to 
club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
21 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P, 0. Box 5,643. New York. 





A LL LOVERS OF A REALLY SUPE- 
RIOR NOVEL should read 

Rosenberg’s ‘Three Hearts; 

or, The Long Reckoning.” 1 

begins in FRANK LESLIE'S 

CHIMNEY CORNER, No, 306. 


it SD ce ow oS. 


SPECIAL SALES THIS WEEK. 


Finest and Cheapest New Stock of Boys’ Clothing in 
the City. 


LOBDELL’S 


NEW UP-TOWN CLOTHING BAZAAR, 


1180 Broadway, Cor, 28th St. 





Tucker Manufacturing Co, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS AND KEROSENE 
RIX TOR ES 


of every description, comprising the largest variety o1 
patterns in both lines of goods to be found in any 
establishment in the country. 


WAREROOMS, 


39 and 41 Park Place, New Yor! 
{17 and 119 Court Street, Boston. tf 


A Splendid New Novel. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


A LOST LIFE. 


By EMILY H. MOORK. 


A Lost LIFE is one of the best novels ever pub- 
lished. Orders are pouring in for it from every quar- 
ter, and thousands of readers are being charmed with 
it. * * Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so. 
long over the nom de plume of « Mignonette,”’ has 
made her name famous all over the country, and this, 
her first book, will be welcomed by every one.*,,* The 
volume is beautifully printed and bound, Price $1.50. 








*,* Sold everywhere, and sent by mail, free, by 
G,. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





New York Conservatory of Music. 
The Representative Musical Institute of the Country. 


OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR, FROM 9 A.M. TO 8 P.M., 
For the Reception and Classification of Pupils. 


INSTRUCTION PRIVATE AND IN CLASSES in all 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony 
and Composition, and Modern Languages. 


TERMS : CLASSES of Three, $10 per Quarter. 
15 ‘ ‘ 











“ “ “ 


Two, 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, 25 “ 
Application to be made at the General Conservatory 
Offices, 
820 BROADWAY, near Twelfth strcet, NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, bas 
128 (new No, 102) COURT, near State St., BROOKLYN. 








. € Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts, 9.00 
F from fear of the insults to which, as he believed, his | € Shirts, Go d ronts, & 
ion with the despised l ld ex G6 ‘ Better Muslin and Good Linen, 10.50 
| _— = Pee incite en elalial 6 ‘* Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen 12.00 | REDUCTION OF PRICES ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. & 
q 6 ‘* ‘Wamsutta Muslin and very Fine do. 13.50 | T0 CONFORM TO .. 4. Ae 
Fasntoyw IN THE Srxrm Avenve, N. Y.—The|6 New York Mills and Bost Linen 15.00 | REDUCTION OF DUTIES. -A. tr Ss, 


Js 


2. No. 575 Broadway. N. Y. City, 

The Inventor and authorized U. S. Govt. Manufac- 
turer of the celebrated First Premium Artificial Limbs 
with Rubber hands and Feet, has just published a new 
and enlarged edition of his Illustrated Pamphlet, of 
special importance to Officers and Soldiers who lost 
their limbs in service. Copies seat free to — 





A NEW WAY TO MAKE LOTS OF MONEY. 

Send stamped envelope, addressed to yourself, for 

particulars, to LEWIS MORRIS & CO., 150 Fuiton 
Street, New York. 812-22 


EAD ROSENBERG’S GREAT NOVEL, 
“Three Hearts ; or, The Long Reckoning,” 
now appearing in FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 








Apri 22, 1871.] 


, 95 








DRYGOODS. 


H. O'Neill & Co.' 


\ TILL OPEN THEIR NEW STORES, | 
$27 and 329 Sixth Avenue, between Twentieth 
and Twenty-first Streets, 
ON 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13th, 


with a 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH MILLINE#Y GOODS, 
all of the latest importations. 
WILL OPEN ON THURSDAY, APRIL 18TH, 
50 doz. FRENCH CHIP HATS, just received. 
"5 doz. LEGHORN FLATS, from $1.20 to 37, 
LEGHORN BONNETS, all the newest shapes. 
WHITE PAMELA HATS from 40c. to 75¢. 5 
elsewhere for 75c. and $1. 
Complete assortment of STRAW GOODS. 
WILL OPEN ON THURSDAY, APRIL 181TH, 
A full and complete line of GROS GRAIN SASH 
RIBBONS, all new spring shades, at greatly re- 
duced prices. i 
50 cartons of SCOTCH PLAID SASH RIBBONS, 70c. ; | 
worth $1. | 
50 cartons of BLOCK PLAID, 95c.; formerly $1.35. | 
60 cartons of FANCY PLAID, $1; formerly $1.50. | 
Best assortment of GROS GRAIN BONNET RKID- 
BONS in the city, and the cheapest. 
JUST RECEIVED, | 
500 Cartons of FRENCH FLOWERS, finest Goods 
imported, 
WILL OPEN THURSDAY, APRIL 13Tu, 
Full Line of 
SAMUEL COURTAULD & CO.’S 


ENGLISH BLACK CRAPES. 


VILL OPEN THURSDAY, APRIL 131Tu, 
500 Doz. LUPIN’S Famous TWO-BUTTON KID 
GLOVES, $1.25. 
500 Doz. Extra Quality, $1.43 ; sold elsewhere, $2. 
All New Spring Shades. 
LATEST NOVELTIES 7 SPRING SCARFS AND 
TIES 





sold 


DOTTED NETS FOR VAILS, 
THREAD LACES, 
TRIMMING LACES, 
Ladies will please call and examine our stock of 
CHIP and LEGHORN HATS, as they are 
560 PER CENT. BELOW BROADWAY PRICES, 
All goods marked in plain figures. 


H. O'Neill & Co., 327 & 329 Sixth Ave., | 


Letween 20th and 21st streets. 
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caWING MACH: 
4, 7 - Y 
Gagne AUN Nt VAL BY THEe 
Possesses ali the desirable qualities of the Standard 
Machines in the market. In its Capacity—being 
the LARGEST Family Machine made, In its 
Simplicity—being composed of but TIIIR- 
TEEN WORKING PARTS, In its 
Adaptabilily to a wide range of 
work, Inits ease of operation 
—running light and quiet, 
and being easily com- | 
prehended, In its | 
Superior Construction and Beauty of Style and 
Finish. | 


BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE IS ITS | 


VERTICAL FEED!! 


which is the most practical and desirable device for | 
the purpose possessed by any Machine, giving | 
THE DAvis the preference, and which the 
Manufacturers claim makes it 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER MACHINES. | 


THE DAVIS has been before the public nearly Ten 
Years, and unlike other Machines, has not been putled | 
into notoriety, but in a quiet way has earned a great 
reputation on account of its many desirable qualities. 

aa Agents are desired in every County in the United | 
States and Canadas, not already occupied, to whom | 
the most liberal terms known to the trade will be | 
given, by addressing the Manufacturers, | 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, | 
808-18-eow Of Watertown, N. Y. 





FO? THE PARLOR, 
Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY. 
748 Broadway, New York, 
WHISKERS! One package of Prof. Hall’s 
a Magic Compound will force the 
beard to grow thick and heavy on the smoothest face 
(without injury) in 21 days, or money refunded; 25 


cents a package, postpaid ; 3 for 50 cts. 
2- EDGAR JONES, Ashland, Mass. 


Mendvil ie Theological School, Unitarian. 
Educates ministers ; gives nid to worthy beneficiaries. 





Send | 











Begins September 18th. Write, REV. A. A. LIVER- 
MORE, Meadville, Pa. 812-13 





IN°T IT JOLLY t—That Gay, Spicy and Wide- 
awake “YANKEE CLIPPER.’? ENLARGED and 
IMPROVED. Every number contains enough Charm- 
ing Stories, Racy Sketches and Mirth-provoking Anec- 
dotes, to make you laugh for six months, Only 50 cts. a 
year, and 12 Oroide Gold Pens, free to every subscriber. 
You wantit. It’s Cheap ; Rich, Racy and full of Fun. 
Sample 5 cents. Address CLIPPER, Elsie, Mich, 
$60 A WEEK paid. If you want business, 
send stamp to NOVELTY Co., Saco, Me, 
812-863 








30 A MONTH and expenses to good can- 
vassers. Samples free. C. M. LINING- 
TON, Chicago. 812-15 





ANTED—AGENTS (320 per day )to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch ??( alike on both sides), and is 
Sully licensed. The best and cheapest family 
Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOUNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 





This is no Humbug! 

By sending 30 cents and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive by return 
maila correct picture of your future husband or 
wife, with name and date of marriage. Address 
W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 

808-S20-0, 





| package ; five assorted packages for $1, 


DEGRAAF 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER: 








& TAYLOR. 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


(Branch Store, 8! Fourth Avenuc,) 


STILL 








T OOK AGENTS WANTED FOR ANY 
or all of the following standard and popular 
works : 
MRS. BEETON'S BOOK OF HOUSENOLD MANAGE- 
MENT, with Colored Cooking Plates, 


BEETON’S DICTIUNARY OF UNIVERSAL INFOR- . 


MATION. 


| THE SCIENCES, Moral, Mathematical, Physical and 


Natural. The Arts and Literature. 


THE DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY DIFFICULTIES ; | 


or, ard Words Made Easy. 

An active and intelligent canvasser can make $150 
per month, with ease, These books are useful in 
cvery household, and have the endorsement of the 
best English authorities. Send for circulars and 
terms. 

_Address: U. S, Publishing Co., 411 Broome street, 

- Y. ; 177 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 130 South 
Clark street, Chicago ; 410 Market Street, St. Louis. 

tf 


Easily made with our Stencil and 
§ Key-Check Outfit. a> Circulars 
free, STAFFORD M’E’G CO.. 66 
Fulton street, New York. 808-833 


W. J. GRAHAM, 
. MANUFACTURER OF 
LOOKING GLASSES, 
Frames, Portable Desks, and ‘Workboxes 
82 BOWERY, 
Near Canal Street, 





NEW YORK. 





JSYCHOMANCY.—Any lady or gentleman can make $1000 
a month, secure their own happiness and independence, by 
reading Psychomancry, Fascination or Sou! Charming, 400 pages. 
Full instructions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to Mesmerize, become Trance or Writing Mediums, Divina- 
tion, Spiritualism, Alchemy, Philosophy of Omens and Dreams, 
Brigham Young’s Harem, Guide to Marriage &c.; 200.000 sold. 
Sent by fmail in cloth, for $1.25, paper covers, $1.00. The 
Philad’a Star, speaking of the book sars. its author is HeRnEeT 
Hamtcton, B. A., the eclebrated Psychological lecturer. The 
publisher T. W. Evans, one of the oldest established Perfumers 
and Publishers in the city, the mention of whose name is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of its merits. Mr. Evans has spent $60,000, in ad- 
Vertising and getting out this extraordinary book. Skeptics in Psy- 
chology read and be convinced of this wonderful occult power. 
C7’NOTICE.—Any person willing to act as Agent will receive 
a sample copy FREE. As no capital is required, all desirous of 
gentec! employment should send for the work, enclosing 10c. for 
Postage, to T. W. Evans, 41 S. Eighth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 





N AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
The greatest Wonder of the Age.—25 cents a 
Sent, post- 
age paid, by W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New 
York, tf 


> Pu TRwRUIr YPNTTHQA i nad ba 
$30 Ir ERWEEK. AGENTS WANTED 
801-13 





verywhere. Circulars free. Address 
C. W. DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y 





TUE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST AND BEST IN USE ! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A CHILD CAN RUN IT ! 
Agents Wanted in Every Town. 

Send for Circular and Sample Stocking, to 


602-1, SELEY KNITTING MACH. Co, Bath Me, 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 

$30 per week and expenses, or allow a large 

commission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tuons. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


$30 








ers. Samplesfree. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 
8u9-16 





- VALUABLE INVENTION : 
LIQUID 
Composition Bronze. 
For Bronzing and Gilding 


Heaters, Chandclicrs, Pipes, Safes, etc., 
IN LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES, 


| Is easily and quickly applied on new or old articles in 


all shades and colors at a moderate expense, 
COUNTY RIGHTS FOR SALE 
R. FF, KEMP, 
INVENTOR’S EXCHANGE, 
811-14 245 Broadway, N.Y. 





Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 

810-22 No. 8 College Place, New York. 





VERY MAW HIS OWN PRINTER.—With 
one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars contain- 
ing full information mailed free on application. Spe- 
cimen books of type, cuts, borders, etc., 10c. ADAMS 
PRESS CO., 53 Murray street, New York. 806-18 


vi 


—K< Chex, 


STL, FPraN=. 


American Branch of House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


» JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Arent. 





EGAR. how made in 10 hours, without drugs. 
Particulars 10 cents. F. SaGE, Cromwell, — 





802-14 


CONTINUE TO KEEP 


A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass | 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM | 


Hurniture, Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Spring Beds, Ete., 


= of apy house in the United States, which they offer at 
= Retail and Wholesale prices, 








Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 closely printed pages, lately 
issued, contains a list of the best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circu- 
lations, and full ac nog er concerning the 
leading Daily and Weekly Political and Family, 
Newspapers, together with all those havin: 
large circulations, published in the interest o 
Religion, Agriculture, Literature, &c., &c. 
Every Advertiser, and every person who cor 
templates becoming such, willfind this bool 
of great value. Mailed free toany address on 
receipt of fifteen cents. GEO. P. ROWELL 
& CO., Publishers, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburg(Pa.) Leader, inits issue of May 29, 
1870, says: “The firmofG. P. Rowell & Co., which 
issues this interesting and valuable book, is the 
largest and best Advertising Agency in the 
United States, and we can cheerfully recommend 
ittothe cttention ofthose who desire toadvertise 
their business scientifically and systemat- 
ically in such @ way: that is, so to secure the 
largest amount of publicity for the least ex- 
penditure of moner.” 





‘BRONZED IRON BEDSTEADS. 
Cribs and Cradles, 
| of Superior Styie and Finish—all furnished with a 


| Spring Bottom, requiring but one Mattress when in 
use. 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., | 


| 39 and 41 Park Piace, New York. 
| 117 and 119 Cowxt Sireet, Boston. tf 


THE NEW WILSON 





Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 

For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Leauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For Stircu- 
InG, HEMMING, TUCKING, 
FELLING, Quilting, CorD- 
ING, BINDING, BRaIDING, 
GATHERING, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
: are unexcelled { 

f=) = For particulars address 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 


AGENTS WANTED. CLEVET.AND, O, or 


ovIs, Mo 






Maiev 





a 
Ae ERNMENT. $330,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
= paid in Gold, and information fur- 
- ~a nished. Orderssolicited and prompt- 
ly filled. ghest rates paid for Doubloons, ana 
all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for all Government 
Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall St., N.Y. 


OKER’S DICTIONARY.—FREE. Address (with 
stamp), GEO. MANSON, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


804-16 
FISHERMEN! 


Twines and Netting, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


ear Send for Price List. Baltimore, Md. 
806-18-0 


| Rt bead READ THIS.—AGENTS 
i's Wanted, male and female, for an entirely new 
article universally used in every family, and never 
| before introduced. For terms address, with stamp, 
303-15 














J. W. FRINK & CO., Marshall, Mich. 





FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cieans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing ; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, etc., instantly, 
without the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold by 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St:, Chicago. 809-20 





Royal Havana Lottery Extraordinary 


OF APRIL 25TH. 


$200,000. 
Only 16,000 Tickets, 
Full amount drawn, 
$480,000 in Gold. 


Prizes cashed and information furnished. Orders 
promptly filled. The highest rates paid for Doubloons 
and all Kinds of Gold and Silver, Spanish Bank-Notes, 
and all kinds of Government Securities, etc., etc. 


TAYLOR & CO,, Bankers, 
16 WALL STREET, N, Y. 


AT ONCE BEGIN 
to take FRANK 
LESLIE'S CHIMNEY 
CORNER, to obtain the 
elegant Monthly Fash- 
ion Supplements, and 
enjoy the charming sto- 
ries, complete and serial, 
} in each number. Terms, 
$4 a year. Sent to 
| any address for three 

months for $1. Ad- 
| dress FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl St., New York. 


812-13 
L Adres SITOULD 








ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
OF CUB 


| intended especially for young ladies, 
Conducted by the SPANISH GOV: | 





PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK: 
| A Young Lady’s Illustrated Weekly, 


ONCE 
PRICE 6 CENTS. 


| For Sale Everywhere. 


This journal is especially prepared for the amuse- 
ment of the young ladies of the family. 
IT COMPRISES: 
| Original Stories, Romances, Short Tales and Sketches, 
Poetry, Agreeable Reminiscences, Family Gossip, Uni- 
versal Chit-Chat, and a variety of Reading Matter 
adapted to enchain the attention of the young lady 
members of the household. Every number contains 
| one page of Fashions, and every four weeks a 
SUPPLEMENT 
| containing about 20 cuts of the LATEST EUROPEAN 
MODES, 

The Continued Stories are from the pens of lively 
writers, and the Parlor Gossip, Fashionable Intelli- 
gence, Answers to Correspondents, etc., etc., are con- 
tributed by the most brilliant lady writers of the day. 
| This beautiful periodical is the cheapest and most 

entertaining illustrated paper for young ladies ever 
published, each number containing four pages of en- 
gravings executed in the highest style of art, besides 
the Monthly Fashion Plate and cuts of the latest 
styles which are given away with every fourth 
number. 

No publication of the present time has met with 
such universal favor as this Young Lady’s Journal. 
We append a few notices from the public press: 

“It will'be welcomed by all the young ladies of 
America.’’—South Side Observer, Freeport, Me. 

“Tt is a perfect little gem.” Fond du Lac Daily, 
Wis. 

“Its merits will doubtless commend it to the young 
ladies,” Palisade Ne:rs, West Hoboken. 

“The pictures are really exquisite.” Zvening Cou- 
rier, Newark, N. J. 

“It is as fresh and beautiful as it can be.”—Demo- 
crat Watchman, Bellefonte, Pa. 

“It is am elegant and beautiful journal for young 
ladies.”? Bristol News, Va. 

“It will prove a success with young ladies,” El 
Paso Journal, Ill. 

“Tt is destined to become a great favorite with the 
ladies.” City and Country, Nyack and Piermont. 

“Quite creditable, and highly deserving the atten- 
tion of ladies.’» Oconomowock Zimes, Wis. 

“Will be found very useful to young ladies.” 
pensburg Weurs, Pa. 


“We cheerfully recommend it to our lady readers,’? 
Newport Neves, Perry Co., Pa. 





Ship- 


“We bespeak for it a large patronage.” Winna- 
boro City Press, Minn. 
“A first-class lady’s journal.” Commonwealth, 


Boston, Mass, 
hs ‘seme and interesting.” Post, Middleburg 
0., Pa. 


“Very neat and recherché.””. Summit Times, Miss. 


“It is especially adapted to the young ladies.’” 
N. Y. Evening Express, Feb. 22d. 

“It is a very handsome, illustrated weekly paper,, 
The Matinee, 


“It is a welcome addition to our current litera- 
' ture.”” The Stage, 


‘It is very agreeable and interesting.” The Press, 





| of Phiiadelphia. 


“It is splendidly illustrated, with great success,’” 
Gloversville Standard, N. Y. 


* It appeals acta ag | to young ladies.” Repub- 
lican, Binghampton, N. Y. 

“ A new illustrated paper, a young ladcy’s journal.’” 
N. Y. Evening Mail, 


“It has elegant engravings, numerous fashior- 
plates and patterns, and excellent reading matier.’’ 
Gloucester Telegraph, Mass, 


“We commend this new enterprise to our fair 
readers.”” St. Albans, N. Y, 


“It is very pretty and has good stories.” Northern 
Advocate, Claremont, N. Y. 

“It is very attractive and interesting.” 
Lake Independent, Ottowa Co., Mo. 


“Its contents are what the fastidious taste of cul- 
tivated ladies demands,"" Gazette and Democrat, 
New Castle, Pa. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


To any young lady procuring us 10 subscribers, of 
$3 per annum each, we will, on receipt of $30, pre- 
sent one of 


HANCOCK’S SEWING MACHINES. 


These excellent machines work either by hand or 
foot. Each one is mounted ona table. Itis known 
as the 
“Combination Sewing, Quilting and Embroi- 

dering Machine.” 


It is the only machine in existence which unites 
these different modes of needlework. 

It will be an easy matter to possess one of these 
useful sewing-machines. Ten lady friends, subscrib- 
ing to this charming paper, can club together and 
draw lots to see who is to have the machine, which 
will be sent to any part of the United States or 
Canada. 


Spring 


The terms of ONCE A WEEK are: 


One Copy, one year, 52 numbers - : - $3 00° 
“« “ six months, 26 - - - 150 
«three months, 13 “ . - - %5 

Two Copies, one year - - . - 500 

Six * ied - - - 15 00 


And one to the Getter-up of the Club. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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NEW LOAN OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 
IMPORTANT CIRCULAR. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW OPEN. 

OERTIFIOATES READY. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 28, 1871. 


Public notice is hereby given that books will be 


opened on the 6th day of March next, in this country | 
and in Europe, for subscriptions to the National Loan, | 
under the act approved July 14, 1870, entitled “‘ An Act | 
to Authorize the Refunding of the National Debt,” | 


and the act in amendment thereof, approved January 
20, 1871. 

The proposed lo:n comprises three classes of bonds, 
namely : 


First. Bonds to the amount of five hundred mil- | 


lions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 


the United States, after ten years from the date cf | 
their issue, and bearing interest payable quarterly in | 


coin, atthe rate of five per cent. per annum. 


Second. Bonds to the amount of three hundre1 
millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 
the United States, after fifteen years from the date of 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterl; 
in coin, at the rate of four and a half per cent. per 
annum. 


Third. Bonds to the amount of seven hundred | 


millions of dollars, payable in coin, at the pleasure of 


the United States, after thirty years from the date of | 
their issue, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in | 


coin, at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 


Subscriptions to the loan will have preference in 


the following order, namely : 

First. Subscriptions that may be first made for five 
per cent. bonds to the amount of two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars ; of which there will be reserved, for 
twenty days, one-half for subscribers in this country 
and one-half for subscribers in foreign countries. 

Second, Subscriptions for equal amounts of each 
class of bonds. 


Third. Subscriptions for equal amounts of bonds 


bearing interest at the rate of four and a half per | 


cent., and of bonds bearing interest at the rate of five 
per cent. 
Fourth. Subscriptions for any five per cent. bonds 


that may not be subscribed for in the preceding | 


classes. 


When a subscription is made, the subscriber will be 
required to deposit two per cent. of the amount there- 
of in coin or currency of the United States, or in 
bonds of the class to be exchanged, to be accounted 
for by the Government when the new bonds are deliv- 
ered ; and payment may be made either in coin or in 
bonds of the United States known as FIVE-TWENTY 
BONDS, at their par value. 

The coin received in payment will be applied to the 
redemption of five-twenty bonds, and the debt of the 
United States will not be increased by this loan. 

The bonds will be registered or issued with coupons, 
as may be desired by subscribers. Registered bonds 
will be issued of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000 ; and coupon bonds of each 
denomination except the last two. The interest will 
be payable in the United States, at the office of the 
Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer, or Designated 
Depositary of the Government, quarterly, on the first 
days of February, May, August, and November in 
cach year. 

The bonds of the several classes aforesaid, and the 
interest thereon, are exempt from the payment of all 
taxes or dues of the United States, as well as from 
taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority. 

After maturity, the bonds last issued will be first 
tedeemed, by classes and numbers, as may be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The bonds will be issucd at the United States Trea- 
sury, but the agents for the negotiation of the loan 
in Europe are authorized to make arrangements with 
subsciibers for the transmission of the bonds to the 
agents through whom subscriptions may be received. 

Subscribers in the United States will receive the 
new bonds of the agents with whom the subscriptions 
are made. 

In the United States the National Banks are author- 
ized to receive subscriptions, and subscriptions may 
also be made at the office of the Treasurer of the 
United States, or of any Assistant Treasurer, or the 
Designated Depositaries at Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, 
'l.; Cincinnati, O.; Louisville, Ky.; Mobile, Ala.; and 
y.ttsburg, Pa. 

P. S.—This Department and its own Loan Agents 
are now ready to reccive the United States Five- 
‘twenty Bonds, and to pay the gold interest thereon 
to May 1, from which date the new bonds will bear 
interest. A scrip certificate, calling for the bonds on 
the 1st May, will be issued at once in exchange for 
































the old bonds. GEORGE 8S. BOUTWELL, 
Secretary of Treasury. 
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OUR LITTLE CUr AT THE KIGH-JOINT. 


NOBLE COMMISSIONER (very jolly) —‘“* Here's to many, 
many more of thes: agreeable meetings. I propose *»— 
(** Hip, Hip ! Hear, Hear !”)—** PRO-CRAS-TI-NA-TION !” 


ALABAMA CLAIMANT (very hungry) — 
** Isn't it almost time I came in ?” 








PRANG’S CHROMOS are for sale at all art-stores throughout the world, but purchasers will please 
remember that not all chromos offered are PRANG’S, and that those published by us invariably bear our 
trade-mark and firm. L. PRANG & CO., Bostun, Mass. 








| TARVEY risk. 


| OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
NO. 5 NASSAU ST., 


NEW YORK, April 4th, 1871. 


Holders of Five-Twenty Bonds must shorily decide between an even exchange for Government Bonds 
bearing 5, 444, or 4 per cent, interest, and some other form of investment, in which the present premium on 
their Five-Twenties may be saved, and their rate of interest remain unimpaired. 

Safe and reliable six per cent. securities, in which investors can feel confidence, must be largely sought 
after and materially advance in market value, as it becomes apparent that the Five-Twenties cannot be relied 
upon to run much longer at six per cent., and that hereafter Government Bonds cannot be expected to yield 
more than about four per cent. per annum on their cost. 

THE CENTRAL PACIFIC GOLD BONDS are among the most desirable six per cent. securities in the market. 

They are amply secured, are well known and of established credit in all the principal money markets of 
the world, and are regularly quoted and dealt in at the Stock Exchanges of New York, Amsterdam, Frank- 
fort, Berlin and London, and are as readily salable in large or small amounts, at any time, at quoted market 
rates, as are Government Bonds, 

The earnings of the Central -Pacific R. R. Co. in 1870 were nearly $8,000,000, and the increase for January 
and February of this year indicate that the earnings for 1871 will not be less than from $10,000,000 to 
$12,000,000, with a net profit of not less than $5,000,000, while the interest liabilities of the Company are less 
than $2,000,000 per annum. 

We deal in these Konds, and buy and’ sell them at current market rates, and believe them to be as abso- 
lutely safe as any investment can be. 

They can now be had in exchange for Five-Twenties at a profit of about 15 percent. This profit may be 


realized and 6 per cent. Gold intcrest continued with entire safety. 
FISK & HATCH. 


meespance stock or | Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co., 
WALTHAM WATCHES, | No. 41 Lombard Bt., London. 


And we submit the following reasons why they should fe ’ E aS a 
be preferred to any other American Watclcs : BILLS OF EXCHANGE 

In the first place the Waltham Company is the | ¢:; :NGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND AND WALES. 
oldest, and has had fourfold the experience of any | 
others engaged in the business in the United States, Commercial Credits. 

In the second place, the machincry in use by the | Our 
Waltham Company is far more perfect and varic:l, . 
and acd nee tea Wetehes are ot far higher grace Circular Lotter for Travelers, 
and of greater variety, and are ploced i2 th» markct | ayailable in all parts of the world, can be procured at 
at much lower prices than any others, quahty cud! cither of our offices, or through our correspondents, 
style fully considered. At our Lonpon BANKING Hovsg, arrangements have 

In the third place, the Waltham Watch is now a | bcd made for the reception of 
staple article, its reputation fully established, and, a3 AMERICAN TOUBISTS. 

nai Te thy thay - 
yay or gan Oe ee ee Pe ea ee en oa attention to their correspondence, and the 
4 lavest advices from the United States. 


BALL, BLACK &, C6,, JAY COOKE & CO., 


vs | iew Work, Pnriladelphia, Washingtcn. 
565 & 567 BROADWAY, | 


The Instinct of the Stomach. 


Take no medicines that the stomach loathes, The instinct of that domi- 
nant organ may be trusted, It accepts 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT. 


And why? Because, in the delicious febrifuge, it recognizes a toning, 
purifying, regulating preparation. The refreshing remedy assimilates with 
the system, and invigorates the stomach, while it gently relieves the bowels, 
induces a healthful flow of bile, and restores the appetite, 


A. S. LLATCIE 





ablo Trancfers, 





QUAVANY 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. tf-o 





THEA-NECTAR 
Is A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


m with the Green Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit alltastes. For sale 
everywhere. And fcr sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atiantre 
& Pacific Tea Co,, 8 Church 
St., New York. P. 0, Pox 5506, 
Send for Thea-Necicr C .cwar, 


Not the cheapest, but the 


PRATT’S vest Wuminating Ol ever 


made. Does not take fire or | 
explode if the lamp is upset 


and broken. Over 100,000 

A gS t r a i families continue to use it, and 

‘aah aiveeig or Iodine, 

Ort. Ho ccourren from it. ” 

Oii House of CHARLES PRATT, Established 
1770, New York. 811-23-0 

$5 PRINTING PRESS. SWISS CARVED GOODS. 


For Boys, Amateurs, Business Men, etc. Send two The Swiss Manufacturing Company, 36 East Four. 
s for descriptive circular and specimens of | teenth Street, corner University Place, up Stairs, 
| printing. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, ry) N.Y, 801-13-9 

















BALL, BLACK & CO, 


WILL SELL THEIR STOCK oF 


BRONZE AND IMITATION BRONZE 
GAS FIXTURES, 


Much Less than the Actual Cost of Manufacture, 


These goods are of the newest patterns, and in finish 
superior to any in the market. To those furnishing 
houses, this is an opportunity to procure the 


BEST CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, ETO,, 


at a less price than they would pay Jor inferior 
Jixtures. 

It is our intention to give up entirely this branch 
af our business, which causes so great a reduction 
in price. 


Ball, Black & Co., 
565 and 567 Broadway, New York. 
o 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce, 


Of superior zest and relish. The best and most 
economical Sauce known, and generally in use in 
Europe and America. 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 


Special Agents, 
UNION SQUARE, AND 30 SovuTH WILLIAM STREET. 
tf-o 


JUST INTRODUCED 


This New and Delicious 












FOR SALE BY 
JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 


a Union Square, and 30 South 
H.R. H. Princess Louise, William St., New York. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & C0., 


Organs & Melodeons, 


| The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


47,000 
NOW IN USE. 
No Other Musical Instrument ever obtaincd the same 
popularity. 
aa Send for Price-Lists. 
Address LUFFALO, N, Y., 
tf-o Or, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BLEES’ 
NOISELESS 


LOCK-STITCH 
Sewing Machine 


Challenges the world in 
perfection of work, du- 
_ Yrability of construction 
mi Strength and beauty of 
m Stitch, and rapidity of 
motion, Call and ex- 
= amine. Send for circu- 
. lar. Agents wanted. 
j | MANUFACTURED BY 
BLEES 
Sewing Machine 
623 Lroadway, N.Y. 
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THE FAMILY FAVORITE 


IS THE BEST SEWING-MACHINE 


OR 


F 
UNIVERSAL PURPOSES. 
Lock-Stitch ; Shuttle ; Straight Needle. 


Sews Lace to Leather ; Executes Stitching, 
~“e Felling, Quilting, Braid- 
ing. inding, Cording, Hem- 

titching, Faggoting, Fring- 
ing, ‘rizzling, Piping, 
Tubing, Embroidering, 
omypenry 
Puffing, Gathering and Sewing on at the 
Sams Time. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
613 BROADWAY, New York. 
349 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 
1,315 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
53 NORTH CHARLES Sr., Baltimore. 


191 LAKE STREET, Chicago. 
218 NorTH Firtu St., St. Louis. 


Agencies in all parts of the United States. 
Weed Sewing Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 





AGENTS WANTED FO! THE YEAR 


ATILES. 


Accurate, reliable, and complete. The only one published. 
Send $1.40 for outfit, and secure the best tecritory. at once, 








; fo 
Address J. W. GUODSPEED & Cu., New York or Chicago- 
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